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PRE-COLUMBIAN COPPER MINING IN NORTH 
AMERICA, 


By R. L. Packarp, WAsHINGTON, D. C. 


The broad classification of the successive stages of culture 
of the prehistoric peoples of Europe into the stone, bronze and 
iron “ages” was based upon prehistoric finds, and is an induction 
derived from observation similar to that relating to the succession 
of the different orders of animals and plants in geological history. 
It is also confirmed, as far as bronze and iron are concerned, by 
ancient tradition, for in early historical times it was known among 
the Greeks that bronze had preceded iron at an earlier period, and 
this knowledge, passing to the Romans in a later age, was ex- 
pressed in the line of Lucretius, which has been frequently quoted 
in this connection, “Sed prior aeris erat quam ferri cognitus usus.” 

But there is evidence to show that the use of copper was in- 
dependent of, if it did not precede, that of bronze, particularly 
in places where the metal was indigenous. This evidence con- 
sists in the discovery of copper implements and weapons, instead 
of or sometimes accompanying bronze, mingled with numerous 
stone articles of the same character in various places in Europe 
and the East. The prehistoric people had learned the art of 
extracting copper from its ore, and in some cases practiced it 
near the places where the metal was used for implements and 
weapons. Prehistoric copper mines have been reported from 
the Urals and elsewhere, and a circumstantial account ot such a 
mine, which was discovered in 1827 near Bischofshofen in Salz- 
burg, in Germany, has been published by M. Much, an archzol- 
ogist-who examined it in 1879.* The traces of the old workings, 
nearly obliterated after so long a time, had led to the establishment 
of a flourishing modern copper mine on the same vein, just as 


*Die Kupferzeit in Europa und ihr Verhaltniss zur Cultur der Indogermanen. Wien, 
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the trenches on the outcrops of the copper-bearing rocks in the 
Lake Superior district served as guides to modern miners in 
sinking shafts there, The Salzburg mine, however, was in copper 
ore and not native copper, and was a mine in the proper sense 
of the term, with extensive underground workings. The remains 
of small smelting furnaces, with slag heaps and other rubbish, 

were found in the neighborhood, in the midst of which were a 

few pieces of the copper produced from the ore on the spot by 

the prehistoric smelters,* No iron tools or signs of their use 

were found in this mine, which was assigned by the archzologist 

who examined it to the time of the neighboring lake-dwellers, 

who used its copper for weapons and tools. Another mine in 

the Tyrol, referred to by the same author, was also apparently 

worked to supply a colony of lake-dwellers situated near by. 

It might be expected on both mineralogical and metallurgical 
grounds that copper would be used betore bronze, and even be- 
fore smelting was discovered, because copper, like gold and 
silver, is found in the native state in many places, while con- 
siderable metallurgical skill is necessary for the production of 
bronze. Moreover, bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, and, 
except in the comparatively rare cases where copper and tin ores 
occur together, tin would have to be transported to the copper 
smelters to produce the alloy. In North America,f while copper 
was knowa to the natives, bronze had not appeared at the epoch 
of discovery by Europeans, and neither smelting nor even melt- 
ing was necessary for the production of the copper articles found 
in use by the discoverers. 

The first comers to the northern part of this continent were 
struck with the absence of metals in the native weapons and im- 
plements, and found their place supplied by stone and bone. The 
inhabitants were in the neolithic stage of culture. They were, 
indeed, in possession of copper, but, as far as the discoverers ob- 
served, it was almost exclusively used tor ornamental purposes, 
and formed, apparently, no part of the native equipment in the 
arts of life. Exclusive of the Spaniards, the earliest voyagers. 
who left records or reports of their explorations, sailed along the 
coast, or visited different parts of it, from Labrador to Florida, 
and the inhabitants of the whole sea-board were found sparingly 
in possession of the “red metal.” Thus, in the account of Cabot’s 
voyage in 1497, given in Hakluyt, there is this brief statement: 
“Hee (Cabot) declareth further that in many places of these 
Regions he saw great plentie of copper among the inhabitants,” 
The account is a translation from Peter Martyr, and the words 
“‘oreat plentie of” are not warranted by the original.{ Cabot’s 


*A piece of this copper gave on analysis: Copper, 98.46 per cent: sulphur, 0.09 per cent, 
slag, 0.44 per cent; while a copper tool found in the workings gave copper 97.78 per cent. 
nickel 0.88 per cent, iron a trace, lead 0.05 per cent, sulphur 0.24 per cent, slag 0.07 per cent 

+By North America is meant only the non-Spanish portion of the country. 
tOrichalcum in plerisque locis se vidisse apud incolas praedicat. 
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observations were made on the northern coast of the continent, 
and he went as far as 60° north latitude. A similar brief state- 
ment is given in the account of the voyage of Cortereal in 1500, 
who is said to have gone as far north as 56°, The account (in 
Ramusio) describes the painted inhabitants, their clothing of 
skins and other particulars, and states that they had bracelets of 
silver and copper. The mention of silver is unfortunate. Ver- 
razano’s report goes more into particulars. He coasted from 
34° to beyond 41° north latitude, in the year 1524, and made 
several landings, He says of the natives at a point on the coast 
apparently in the neighborhood of New York that they had “many 
plates of wrought copper, which they estceme more than golde.” 
On sailing along the coast to the eastward he saw certain hills 
and concluded that they had some “minerall matter in them, 
because,” he says, “we saw many of them (the natives) have 
beadstones of copper hanging at their eares.” On the southern 
and eastern coast, therefore, according to these accounts, the 
copper was used for ornaments. Neither of the observers quoted 
speaks of copper weapons in that part of the country, which they 
would have been likely to notice, as they naturally paid special 
attention to the arms they might have to encounter. Nor did 
later explorers who described the equipment of the natives in 
detail have occasion to give greater prominence to copper. 


In Cartier’s second voyage to the St. Lawrence, in 1535, he 
kidnapped the principal chief of a local tribe to take with him to 
France, following the common practice of the time, and this chief 
was visited on shipboard by condoling members of his tribe, who 
were assured that he would return the next year, “which, when 
they heard,” says the account in Hakluyt, “they greatly thanked 
our Captain and gave their lord three bundles of beaver and sea 
wolves skinnes, with a great knife of red copper that commeth 
from Sagnenay.” Here is an instance of a copper weapon or 
implement. The quantity of copper which the North American 
Indians possessed at the epoch of Jiscovery, although the metal 
was diffused over a very wide territory, was very small compared 
with stone. A glance at collections of aboriginal articles, like 
that of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington or the Pea- 
body Museum in Cambridge, will at once show how relatively 
insignificant it was. The Smithsonian has between six and seven 
hundred copper articles from mounds, graves and other sources 
within the territory of the United States, while there are thou- 
sands of stone arrow and spear heads and implements in its 
collection. The Peabody and other copper collections are very 
much smaller. A closer examination of the Smithsonian exhibit 
will show that the copper articles from the south and east are 
mainly of an ornamental character and few in number compared 
with those found towards the northwest. As Wisconsin is ap- 
proached the copper articles not only increase in number, but 





Par ee, 
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the proportion of arrow and spear heads and implements far ex 
ceeds that of the ornaments. Among the Wisconsin specimens 
are pieces of “float” copper, varying in size from those weighing 
several pounds down to nuggets, which indicate the convenient 
material of which some of the manufactured articles were prob- 
ably made. If one were to prepare a map showing by shading 
or colors, as is now the practice, the relative number of aborig- 
inal copper finds in the United States, the deepest shade or darkest 
color would at present be in Wisconsin. This condition is no 
doubt largely due to the indefatigable zeal of Mr. F. S. Perkins 
of Wisconsin, who has devoted himself for many years to col- 
lecting copper articles of Indian origin from all parts of the 
State, over two hundred of which are in the Smithsonian cases. 
But the phenomenon can be explained in another way when one 
reflects that Keweenaw Point is directly north of the State and 
was the seat of the ancient copper mines, which have attracted 
the attention of archzologists, and was the center of distribution 
of the native copper which was the object of the desultory 
mining carried on there. Wisconsin is also in a very favorable 
situation for receiving the drift which brought “float” copper 
from the copper-bearing rocks of Keweenaw, which “float” was 
apparently often manufactured into implements. The State 
covers a district which was near the mines and is in a direct 
course for people leaving them going south. It may be found 
that that district was the seat of the ancient miners themselves, 

The yield of mounds, graves and fields, as shown in the col- 
lections, confirms in a general way the observations of the first 
discoverers. In the eastern and southern parts of the country 
the majority of the copper articles which have been found are 
breastplates, bracelets, beads, bobbin-like objects and other orna- 
ments, while in the north and west, and especially in Wisconsin, 
implements and weapons prevail. The Wisconsin specimens are 
like those figured by Whittlesey (Smithsonian Contributions, 
XIII), which were found in the mining district itselt, and those 
found at Brockville, Canada, and shown in Wilson’s Prehistoric 
Man. Others, apparently of the same character, are mentioned 
by Wilson as being found near Marquette, Michigan, east of the 
copper district. 

The present evidence, therefore, shows that copper had not 
passed its ornamental or precious stage on the seaboard and in 
the south at the time this continent was brought to the attention 
of Europe. It was not a part of the general native equipment, 
either for war, or hunting, or other useful purposes, and its posi- 
tion in the native economy was not like the noticeable part it 
played in the armament of the Mexicans and Central Americans 
of the same period. 

At the advent of Europeans copper was eagerly sought for in 
trade with the whites. An official present of copper articles is 
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particularly mentioned in the account of Cartier’s voyage before 
referred to, and Ralph Lane writes from Roanoke, in 1585, to 
his company in England that they could not do better than send 
over copper articles of all kinds to trade with; “copper carryeth 
the price of all, so it be made red,” he explains. The copper 
obtained from the whites was very soon, with other imported 
things, disseminated by barter among the different tribes, In 
Frobisher’s third vovage to the Labrador coast (lat. 58°), in 1578, 
he noticed the evidence of this aboriginal trade, and says “the 
natives have traffic with other people, and have barres of iron, 
arrowe and speare heads and certain buttons of copper which 
they use to weare upon their foreheads for ornament, as our 
ladies in the Court of England doe use great pearle.” This 
trade with the natives must have been considerable. The fishing 
fleets which swarmed in the northern waters carried on trade, 
and copper and iron articles formed a part of their outward car- 
goes. Accordingto Anthony Parkhurst, who had been in the 
business and on the fishing grounds, trade to Newfoundland 
from England was brisk in 1548, and an estimate which he made 
for Hakluyt shows that in 1578 there were one hundred Spanish 
vessels engaged in cod fishing, twenty to thirty. whalers from 
Biscay, fifty Portuguese anda hundred and fifty French and Bre- 
ton vessels. The English contingent was then much smaller 
than in former years. 


After the arrival of Europeans, bringing an assortment of 
“novelties” of all kinds, there was no reason why the Indians 
should trouble themselves further to obtain domestic copper by 
the toilsome process of searching and digging for it, because 
they now had not only a ready and sufficient supply of that metal 
for ornamental purposes, but were introduced to many other 
things of superior attractiveness, especially iron, in the form of 
knives, hatchets, etc,, which at once superseded copper for prac- 
tical use. ‘The Chippewa chief, Kontika, asserted in 1824 that 
but seven generations of men had passed since the French 
brought them brass kettles; at which time their people at once 
laid aside their own manufactures and adopted those of the 
French.”* The testimony of the earliest voyagers to the pos- 
session of copper ornaments by the natives is therefore of im- 
portance, because there was very soon enough of the imported 
article in the country to make a show. Incidentally, also, arch- 
zologists have to keep this fact of foreign importation in mind in 
deciding upon the origin of copper articles in “finds.” Lake 
Superior copper, of which pre-Columbian Indian articles were 
made, occurs in the native state, and is free from the impurities 
which are found in copper that has been smelted, so that chemi- 
cal analysis could often decide whether a given specimen was of 





*Schoolcraft, Vol. IV, p. 142. 
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native origin or imported. On some copper articles found in the 
north, specks of silver have been noticed. This is as sure a 
token of Lake Superior copper which has never been melted as 
a stamp could be. 

In the absence of evidence that the Indians of the United 
States had any knowledge of smelting it must be inferred that 
all the copper they possessed was found in the metallic or native 
state. There is nothing to show that they were aware of the ex- 
istence of copper ore as a source.of metal. No remains of 
smelting places, or slag, or other indications of metallurgical 
operations have yet been found. If they had known smelting 
they could have had an ample supply of the metal, because ores 
of copper are comparatively abundant in the United States, while 
as a matter of fact, copper was a rarity with them. Native cop- 
per occurs in small quantities in many places in the United 
States, but there is no evidence at present that the northern In- 
dians had knowledge of any but two localities where it could be 
obtained in any quantity. These were the Coppermine River in 
the British possessions, and the Lake Superior copper district. 
The latter affords the most remarkable occurrence of native cop- 
per in the world, and the present mines on Keweenaw Penin- 
sula—including the famous Calumet and Hecla, the Tamarack, 
Quincy and others—are of world-wide fame. The same deposits 
were worked superficially over their whole extent long before 
the advent of Europeans to these shores. 


By referring to the map of Michigan it will be seen that Ke- 
weenaw Peninsula is a prominent geographical feature and 
extends a considerable distance into Lake Superior. Its north- 
western shore and the continuation thereof through Ontonagon 
County is practically parallel to the opposite or north shore of 
the lake, Through the middle of Keweenaw Point runs a belt 
of elevated Jand, which is several hundred feet above the lake 
in some places, and extends from the extreme point through the 
peninsula and Ontonagon County into Wisconsin. This elevated 
belt, which is known as the “mineral range,” sometimes rises into 
bluffs, which are abrupt on the southeastern or shoreward side, 
but sloping in the opposite direction or toward the lake. The 
dip of the formation (sandstone, and! sheets of igneous rock in- 
cluding conglomerates) composing this range is in a general 
northwesterly direction, or towards the lake and the north shore. 
On Isle Royale, near the north shore of the lake, the same for- 
mation occurs, but dipping in the opposite direction, viz., to the 
southeast or towards Keweenaw. “Trap” rock carrying copper 
is also found on the north and east shores of the lake at St. Ignace 
and Michipicoten Island. The copper-bearing series of the ‘‘min- 
eral range” consists of sheets of igneous rocks—diabase, diabase- 
amygdaloid and melaphyr—which include beds of conglomerate 
all carrying native copper. Both of these classes of rocks are 
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mined. The famous Calumet and Hecla mine is in the conglom- 
erate, as is also the Tamarack, while the Quincy, Atlantic, and 
others are in the amygdaloid rocks. The product of the mines 
is divided by the miners into three classes, stamp rock, “barrel 
work” and mass copper. By stamp rock is meant that which con- 
tains the copper in fine particles and.is sent to the powerful steam 
stamps to be crushed, in order to separate the grains of copper 
by washing (jigging), just as gold bearing quartz is stamped. 
“Barrel work” means the pieces of copper which are large erough 
to be detached from the rock without stamping, and are packed 
in barrels and sent directly to the smelters. They vary in size 
from pieces about as large as the hand to those not too large to 
be conveniently packed in barrels. Pieces too large for this con- 
stitute the third class, “mass copper,” which includes the huge 
pieces of many tons weight, which are occasionally met with. 
All this copper shows as such in the rock, and the ancient 
miners had only to follow down a promising outcrop showing 
“barrel work” for a few feet and hammer away the rock from the 
copper to secure the latter. When they came upon mass copper 
they were compelled to abandon it after hammering off project- 
ing pieces, because they had no tools for cutting it up and re- 
moving it. Several instances of this sort have been found. 


The ancient “mines” were not mines in the strict sense of the 
word, because they were not underground workings. As de- 
scribed by Whittlesey, who examined them at an early date,* they 
were shallow pits or trenches, and sometimes excavations in the 
faces of the cliffs, scattered along the mineral range from Onto- 
nagon to near the end of the peninsula. At the time modern 
mining began they had become mere depressions in the ground, 
owing to the accumulations of earth, leaves and decayed vege- 
table matter, within them. Forest trees were growing in them 
and upon the waste thrown out of them, so that it was difficult 
to distinguish them from natural depressions due to the weather- 
ing of the rock beneath the soil, or, in some cases, from the 
hollows left by the upturned roots of fallen trees. After their 
character was discovered, however, they served as guides to the 
modern miners, who often sank shafts upon the copper-bearing 
rocks, which were revealed by clearing them out. No mine has 
been opened on the lake that was not thus “prospected” by the 
old miners. Trenches like those on Keweenaw Point and Onto- 
nagon, but if anything more elaborate, were found on Isle Royale 
and Sir William Logan mentioned similar workings on the east 
shore of the lake, near Maimanse. All of these workings con- 
tained stone hammers or mauls, amounting in all to a countless 
number. A few wooden shovels, strongly resembling canoe 
paddles, were found in some of the diggings, together with the 








*Smithsonian Contributions, XIII, 1862. 
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remains of wooden bowls for baling, birch-bark baskets and some 
spear or lance heads and other articles of copper. In Ontonagon 
County the old workings were for the most part shallow depres- 
sions only a few feet deep. Some of them in the bluff which 
showed outcroppings of copper rock were hardly large enough 
to shelter a bear, while others were larger. In Houghton Coun- 
ty (z. ¢., on the Keweenaw promontory) on the Quincy location, 
there were broad and deep pits in the gravel, probably dug for 
the float copper, lumps of which are still met with in the neigh- 
borhood. At the Central mine, further out on the point, there 
was apit filled in with rubbish, which was at first supposed to 
be natural. It was five feet deep and thirty long. On examina- 
tion, “a flat piece of copper, five to nine inches thick and nine 
feet long, was found, which fornied part of a piece still in the 
vein. Broken stone mauls were all about it, showing that the 
miners could do nothing with it. Its upper edge had been beaten 
by the stone mauls so severely that a lip or projecting vim had 
been formed, which was bent downwards.” Other localities 
toward the end of the peninsula and at the Copper Falls location 
are described by Mr. Whittlesey, and as late as 1890 depressions 
in the ground of small dimensions were pointed out to the 
writer at the latter place as the work of the old miners. Modern 
miners would regard the whole system as nothing more than 
prospecting work and not mining proper, as there were no shafts 
or tunnels or underground workings of any kind. As Mr. 
Whittlesey expressed it, “the old miners performed the part of 
surface explorers.” 


I am fortunate in being able to add to the foregoing the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness of some other discoveries in this district, 
viz., that of Mr, J. H. Forster, a well-known mining engineer 
who lived in the district many years. He was at one time super- 
intendent of one of the mines, and was engaged on the Portage 
lake ship canal as state engineer when the canal was opened, 
when he discovered some copper articles in an ancient grave at 
that point. He writes in regard to the discovery of old opera- 
tions: “The largest mass of float copper found in modern times 

. weighed eighteen tons and contained very little rocky 
matter. When found in the woods it was covered with moss and 
resembled a flat trap boulder. It had been manipulated by the 
‘ancient miner’ and much charcoal was found around it. Its top 
and sides were pounded smooth and marks of stone hammers 
were apparent. All projections—every bit of copper that could 
be detached—had been carried away.. . . Subsequent explora- 
tions disclosed the epidote lode whence the mass came—torn 
from its matrix doubtless by the ice. The mass had been trans- 
ported only about fifty feet and dropped on a ridge. When the 
lode was stripped of the drift the jagged edges of a mass in 
place were exposed. It was of the same length, thickness and 
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structure of the “float.” It was observed at the time that if the 
‘float’ could be set up on edge on the piece in place it would fit 
in exactly,” Mr. Forster was present when the famous Calumet 
conglomerate lode was opened. At that point a small mound 
was found in the woods, while explorations were in progress, 
upon which large maple and birch trees were growing. Roots 
of trees still more ancient were found in the drift. After strip- 
ping off the timber, a pit was sunk which reached the solid con- 
glomerate at the depth of fifteen feet. “But it was a hard rock 
filled with stamp copper only and could not be mined by the 
ancient miners.’ Numerous stone hammers and birch-bark 
baskets were found in the workings. Mr. Forster thinks the dirt 
was carried out of the pit in these baskets. On the north side 
of Portage lake, on the extension of the Isle Royale lode (oppo- 
site Houghton), the drift being shallow, “long trenches were dug 
on the back of the lode three feet wide and deep. There was 
much small mass or nugget copper (barrel work) released by 
the disintegration of the soft epidote vein stone.” This was 
thrown out, while the earth was thrown behind the miner as he 
advanced, and the work resembled that of an expert “navvy.” A 
remarkably deep trench was discovered at the South Pewabie 
(now Atlantic) mine, several miles west of the last locality, which 
extended two or three feet into the solid rock. At the bottom 
“was a well-defined transverse fissure vein of quartz, about two 
feet wide, containing here and there chunks of solid copper. By 
the several pits sunk on the course of the vein, proof was had 
that it had been worked superficially several hundred feet in 
length. I walked through it a long distance. The surface of 
the formation was shattered and decomposed, hence the old 
miners could come at the quartz handily. They did not carry 
the rock out to the surface to dump it, but piled it up neatly on 
each side of the drift. At one point I found a handsome speci- 
men of quartz and copper laid up carefully inaniche. It weighed 
several pounds.. . . As in other cases, we had proof that the 
ancient miner did not sink any shafts and do real mining. He 
was only a surface gleaner.” Of the ancient workings on Isle 
Royale, on the north shore of the lake, which were very exten- 
sive and have been described as extending twenty feet and more 
in the solid rock, Mr. Forster says: “As 1 understand it, these 
extensive works were upon a high outcrop, promising natural 
drainage. And I should infer from what 1 heard from Mr. A.C. 
Davis, the agent, and others who opened the Minong mine* that 
the ancient workings were among disturbed shattered rocks, 
among which were found much mass copper and barrel work. 
The ancients were after these pieces of copper. Mr. Davis found 
many considerable masses, handled and beaten by the ancient 
men, which were too large for them to carry away.” 


*On Isle Royale. +From a letter to the writer. 
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At the Minnesota mine, in Ontonagon County, was found a large 
piece of mass copper which had been raised some distance in the 
excavation and abandoned by the old workers. As this was the 
first large mass discovered and gave rise to considerable specula- 
tion, it deserves special mention. The account is taken from 
Forster and Whitney’s report on the Geology of the Lake Superior 
Copper Region, and is as follows: In the winter of 1847-8, Mr. 
Knapp, the agent of the Minnesota, found an artificial cavern on 
the mine location containing stone hammers, and at the bottom 
was a vein with jagged projections of copper. After the snow 
had left in the spring he found other excavations, and particularly 
one twenty-six feet deep, filled with clay and a matted mass of 
mouldering vegetable matter. On digging eighteen feet he came 
to a mass of native copper ten feet long, three feet wide and 
nearly two feet thick, weighing over six tons. “On digging 
around it the mass was found to rest on billets of oak supported 
by sleepers of the same material. This wood, by its long expos- 
ure to dampness, is dark colored and has lost all of its consistency. 
A knife blade may be thrust into it as easily as into a peat bog. 
The earth was so packed around the copper as to give it a firm 
support. The ancient miners had evidently raised it about five 
feet and then abandoned the work as too laborious. They had 
taken off every projecting point which was accessible, so that the 
exposed surface was smooth. Below this the vein was subse- 
quently found filled with a sheet of copper five feet thick and of 
an undetermined extent vertically and longitudinally. . . The 
vein was wrought in the form of an open trench and where the 
copper was most abundant there the excavations extended deep- 
est. The trench is generally filled to within a foot of the surface 
with the wash from the surrounding surface, intermingled with 
leaves nearly decayed,” Whittlesey says of this mass: “Its 
upper surface and edges were beaten and pounded smooth, all 
the irregularities taken off, and around the outside a rim or lip 
was formed, bending downwards, . . Such copper as could be 
separated by their tools was thus broken off, the beaten surface 
was smooth and polished. 


On the edge of the excavation in which the mass was found 
there stood an ancient hemlock, the roots of which extended 
across the ditch. I counted the rings of annual growth on its 
stump and found them to be two hundred and ninety.” Mr. 
Knapp felled another tree, growing in a similar position, which 
had three hundred and ninety-five rings ‘The fallen and decayed 
trunks of trees of a previous generation were seen lying across 
the pits.”. A shaft was subsequently sunk on the lode revealed 
by this trench, which was in rich ground, to a great depth. The 
abandonment of this mass of copper formerly gave rise to con- 
jectures. It was supposed that the ancient miners were inter- 
rupted in their work “by some terrible pestilence . . or by 
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the breaking out of war; or, as seems not less probable, by the 
invasion of the mineral region by a barbarian race, ignorant of 
all the arts of the ancient Mound-builders of the Mississippi and 
cf Lake Superior.”* But from a consideration of the evidence 
of the character and scope of the old workings which we now 
possess, it will be seen that it is unnecessary to go so far for 
an explanation. As was clearly the case at the Central and 
Mesnard mines, and on Isle Royale, the mass at the Minnesota 
was abandoned by the old miners because they found it impossi- 
ble to get any more pieces from it. They had no tools which 
could cut it, and even at the present time mass copper is the least 
desirable form in which the metal presents itself in the mines, on 
account of the labor and expense of cutting it up, although there 
are steel tools especially invented for the purpose The practice 
of hammering off pieces from mass copper is mentioned by 
visitors to the lake from the French missionaries down to School- 
craft. There was a large mass on thé Ontonagon, which has 
been in the Smithsonian Institution for many years, which was 
considerably reduced in size in this way in the course of a hundred 
and fifty years of casual visits, 


A great antiquity has been assigned to these workings by 
some writers, and it used to be supposed that a busy industry 
was suddenly interrupted in them at some time over five hundred 
years ago. The tree with three hundred and. ninety-five rings 
of growth has been used to support an argument that the work- 
ings must have been abandoned at least as long ago as the middle 
of the fifteenth century, or, to be exact, reckoning from 1847, 
before the year 1452. This would be at least forty years before 
the voyage of Columbus and eighty-four years before Cartier 
visited Montreal. Although it may be true that work ceased at 
the particular trench where that tree was felled at the date indi- 
cated, it does not necessarily follow that all the workings were 
abandoned at the same time. Indeed, the tree which grew on 
the dump of the pit where the Minnesota mass was found did 
not begin its growth until over a hundred years later, or after 
the French had been up the St. Lawrence and there had been 
considerable traffic with Europeans on the sea coast. How long 
a@ parte ante the whole system had been worked can only be a 
matter of conjecture. When one reflects that many hundreds 
of men were busily engaged for several consecutive seasons, with 
all the feverish energy born of the modern thirst for gold, in the 
diggings of any one of the placer camps which are now seen 
abandoned in Idaho, Oregon and California, it will be apparent 
that the old miners on Lake Superior must have taken a long 
time for their leisurely work. Their tools were primitive, their 
work was desultory, and they knew nothing about the desire of 








*Wilson. Prehistoric Man, Vol. I, p. 278. 
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wealth. Primitive peoples do not prosecute any industry per- 
sistently and assiduously like civilized men. Where there are no 
wages, no expenditures, no companies and employes, no stocks 
or fluctuations of the market, nothing even which can be called 
a demand, there is no need of pushing a laborious work. It was 
also, probably, only in the summer, and it may have been only 
at considerable intervals, that Keweenaw, Ontonagon and Isle 
Royale were visited for copper. It must also not be forgotten 
that the ancient miners only carried away “barrel work.” They 
were forced to abandon mass copper. Barrel work from the 
excavations and float copper from the neighboring and remote 
drift would furnish the material necessary for all the tools, weapons 
and ornaments that have been found, and although the quantity 
of copper from these sources was small when reckoned in tons, 
yet the desultory and selective kind of mining which produced 
it, especially if carried on by a comparatively small number of 
persons over such an extensive territory as the mineral range of 
Keweenaw, would naturally require an indefinite length of time. 
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Uu.—AN AMERICAN EXAMPLE.—THE ATHAPASCANS, NORTH AND 
souUTH— Concluded. 






This brief summary, or rather this series of extracts, gives 
only an imperfect idea of the wealth of this language, not onl 
in forms of expression, but in the ideas which it expresses. If 
it be thought that this wealth is far beyond anything that the 
circumstances of the people can require, there are two consid- 
erations which should be borne in mind. In the first place we 
must remember that the life of savages, like that of civilized 
men, is full of exigencies demanding the exertion of many mental 
faculties, and calling for an endless variety of communications 
betweer. the members of a household or of a tribe. Secondly, 
there is in every healthy human mind, as in every healthy human 
body, evidence of an immense reserved force, ready for devel- 
ment to an almost unlimited extent. The recruiting sergeant 
sees, in the movements of an awkward but strongly-framed 
rustic, evidence of the thews and sinews which wail in time 
make the lithe and prompt artillery-man; and the philologist per- 
ceives in the speech of the savage the promise of capacity for 
any duties of civilization. 

In the case of the Tinneh we are fortunately not limited to - 
inference and prediction. The capabilities of the race have been 
strikingly shown. The Tinneh (or Athapascan) family is a 
widespread one, diffused over a larger portion of North America 
than any other linguistic stock, except perhaps the Algonkin. 
As in the other hemisphere, so in this, the tribes of the bleak 
and barren north have sent out their swarms toward the sunny 
and fertile south. Ethnologists have traced their line of march 
by the fragmentary septs which have remained along the track, 
from the Mackenzie basin and Alaska, through the regions 
which are now the Province of British Columbia and the States 
of Washington and Oregon—where the Sikanis, the Takullis, 
the Kwalhiokwas, the Umkwas, the Totutunies and other 
remnants still linger—to the fruitful river-valleys of Northern 
Calitornia. Here for a time the emigrants halted, and their 
natural capacities and character found room for development. 
Mr. Stephen Powers, in his excellent description of the Cali- 
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fornian Indians, which composes the third volume of the Smith- 
sonian “Contributions to North American Ethnology,” gives a 
brief account of the Hupa, or Hoopas, who occupy Hoopa 
Valley on the Lower Trinity, north of San Francisco. Their 
most notable characteristic 1s their masterful force of character. 
In a vigorous passage, which I slightly condense, he tells us: 
“Next after the Karoks they are the finest race in all that 
region, and they even excel them in their statecraft, and in the 
singular influence, or perhaps brute force, which they exercise 
over the vicinal tribes. They are the Romans of Northern 
California in their valor and in their wide-reaching dominions. 
They are the French in the extended diffusion of their language. 
They hold in a state of semi-vassalage most of the tribes around 
them, exacting from them annual tribute in the shape of shell 
money; and they compel all their tributaries to speak Hupa in 
communication with them. Although most of these petty 
tributaries had their own tongues originally, so rigorously were 
they put to school in the language of their masters that most 
of their vocabularies were sapped and reduced to bald categories 
of names. They had the dry bones of substantives, but. the 
flesh and blood of verbs were sucked out of them by the Hupa. 
A Mr. White, a pioneer well acquainted with the Chimalakwe, 
who once had an entirely distinct tongue, told me that before 
they became extinct they scarcely employed a verb which was 
not Hupa. I tried in vain to get the numerals of certain ob- 
scure remnants of tribes; they persisted in giving me the Hupa, 
and in fact, they seemed to know no other.” 

But these proud and masterful children of the savage north 
had been quick to adopt all the arts of incipient civilization 
which they found in their new abode. Their dress, implements, 
and houses were copied from the neighboring tribes of the 
Klamath River region. The Calitornian currency of shell- 
money, which had been found highly useful in trade, was 
adopted by them, with certain changes in rating. One of their 
septs, the Tolowa, were noted for their large and handsome 
canoes. Mr. Powers saw one which was forty-four feet long, 
over eight feet wide, and capable of carrying twenty-four men 
or five tons of weight. It was made of redwood cedar, and 
seemed to him “afthing of beauty,” sitting plumb and lightly 
on the sea, and so symmetrical that a pound’s weight on either 
side would throw it slightly out of trim. 

But the Califorian valley proved too narrow for the increasing 
population, which sent forth new swarms to the far southeast. 
From one of these sprang the terrible Apaches, whose rapa- 
cious and far-swooping bands became lords of the plains and 
hills from the Californian gult to Texas, and dominated for 
two centuries the feeble provinces of Northern Mexico—now 
ravaging the settlements and now contemptuously selling them 
peace. A still larger swarm made its way into the highlands of 
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Arizona and New Mexico, and found a genial abode in the 
sunny and grass-clad mountains which surround the stone and 
brick edifices of the half-civilized Pueblo Indians. These Indians 
had dreaded the mountains as the resort of the predatory Utes 
of the Shoshonee stock. The fearless Tinneh emigrants, who 
have since become famous under the Spanish nickname of 
Navajos,* seized these inviting uplands for their own fastnesses, 
drove back the Ute invaders, made friends with the Pueblo Indi- 
ans, and quickly learned from them their methods of agriculture 
and their mechanic arts. “When the Spaniards first met them, 
in 1541, they were tillers of the soil, erected large granaries for 
their crops, irrigated their fields by artificial water-courses or 
acequtas, and lived in substantial dwellings, partly underground; 
but they had not then learned the art of weaving the celebrated 
‘Navajo blankets,’ that being a later acquisition of their artisans.” + 

It is admitted on all hands that if they learned their mechanic 
arts from the Pueblos, they greatly improved these industries. 
Their blankets are as famous throughout the southwest as the 
carpets ot Persia are throughout Asia. Dr. Washington 
Matthews, the highest authority on all matters relating to this 
people, in his elaborate monograph on “Navajo Weavers” (pub- 
lished in the third annual volume of the Bureau of Ethnology), 
remarks: “It is by no means certain—still there are many 
reasons for supposing—that the Navajos learned their craft 
from the Pueblo Indians, and that, too, since the advent of the 
Spaniards; yet the pupils, if such they be, far excel their mas- 
ters to-day in the beauty and quality of their work. It may be 
safely stated that with no native tribe in America, north of the 
Mexican boundary, has the art of weaving been carried to 
greater perfection than among the Navajos, while with none in 
the entire continent is it less Europeanized.” 

In silver-work, according to the same authority, the superior- 
ity of the Navajo artisans to those of the Pueblos, in natural 
aptitude and taste, is equally apparent. With inferior imple- 
ments and under other disadvantages, they do equal or even 
better work.t In a letter with which Dr. Matthews has re- 
cently favored me, he writes of this people: “Their own tradi- 
tions and the works of early travelers show that they have 
made great advances in the last two or three centuries. This 
is partly due, no doubt, to contact with pueblos and whites, and 
partly to admixture of the blood of these races; but it must be 
largely attributed to some innate docility of the Navajo stock. 
Many of the wild tribes of these parts have had exactly the 
same advantages, and yet have not advanced as the Navajos 








*Said by some to mean the Lake-people, by others the Cornfield-people. Navajo sfg- 
nifies both a pool and a plot of level ground. 

+Brinton’s “American Race,” p.72; citing A. A. Bandelier, “Indians of the Southwestern 
United States.” 


+** Navajo Silversmiths,” by Washington Matthews, in the second annual “ Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology,” p. 171. 
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have done. Their silversmiths have, without any instruction, 
greatly improved their art within the last six years. They have 
discovered for themselves methods of ormamenting in repoussé 
and by means of dies. Their weavers have invented some im- 
portant improvements. Navajo progress forms a subject of 
great interest, and its causes are not easy to determine. They 
would probably have earlier become dwellers in permanent 
houses but for their superstitious notions, which constrain them 
to abandon a house wherea death has occurred. Quite recently 
some of the less conservative have given up these notions and 
built themselves houses of stone.” 

But the intellectual powers of this remarkable people are 
displayed by evidences of a far higher cast tha.. works of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. Their literary compositions, as 
they may justly be called, their religious and legendary chants, 
evince vivid imagination, a talent for clear and forcible expres- 
sion, and a capacity for sustained and impressive narration, which 
no barbarous and few civilized races have surpassed.. Our 
know:edge of those compositions is due also to the same dis- 
cerning anc indefatigable investigator. “The Prayer of a 
Navajo Shaman,” which Dr. Matthews has preserved for us (in 
the American Anthropologist for April, 1888,) is not so much 
a prayer as the relation of an intensely interesting religious or 
mythological experience. It is the story of a descent into the 
underworld for the recovery, not of a lost soul, but of a stolen 
“spiritual body,” which had been carried off by the chief of 
witches for the purpose of working woe to the visible body 
and to the soul of the rightful possessor, remaining on the 
earth. In answer to his supplication the two principal war- 
gods of the Navajo pantheon come from their abodes on the 
summits of the neighboring mountains, and descend into the 
lower regions, passing gate after gate, which, though guarded 
by direful sentinels, yield betore their magic wands. In the 
-lowest depths they recover the fragments of the lost body, 
which resume their proper form, and the three return upward, 
through chamber after chamber, until the suppliant reaches his 
home, when his spirit, body, and soul are reunited, and “the 
world around him is restored in beauty.” This is but a feeble 
outline of a composition which when read 1s most impressive. 
In all the legendary lore which the Assyrian tablets have yielded 
to modern explorers there are few more interesting stories than 
that of the déscent of the goddess Ishtar into Hades, to confront 
the awful queen of that realm, and recover (as is supposed) her 
lost lover Thammuz, and of her restoration to the upper world.* 
The incidents bear, in certain respects, a very curious resem- 
blance to those of the Navajo legend. But as compositions, and 
viewed merely as displays of literary genius, there is no com- 





*See Rawlinson’s “Religions of the Ancient World,” Chap. II., referring to Fox Talbot, 
“Records of the Past,’ pp. 143-149. 
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parison between the two narratives. It would be hard to den 
to the ancient Assyrians the title of a civilized people; yet it 
must be said that their solemn record of the “descent of Ishtar,” 
striking as it certainly is, becomes childish and barbarous when 
compared with the Navajo Shaman’s “Prayer ot the Rendition.” 
The Navajo “Mountain Chant,” given by Dr. Matthews in 
the fifth “Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” is a 
much longer and more elaborate composition, a narrative of 
great and varied interest, comprising historical and mythological 
details in vast profusion, and illustrated by many dramatic cere- 
monies, with numerous songs and dances, and some curious 
aboriginal drawings. The same exuberant yet regulated imag- 
inative power is apparent in this as in the former production. 
Certain points in the social system of the Southern Tinneh 
require special notice. The origin and character of the Navajo 
and Apache genies have been well described by Dr. Matthews 
and Captain John G. Bourke in the April-June number of the 
American Fournal of Folk-lore for 1890. These gentes, or 
clans, if they may be so styled, seem all of comparatively mod- 
ern origin, and apparently. correspond to nothing found among 
the Northern Tinneh, east of the Rocky Mountains. Another 
and far more profound change is a matter of much greater 
moment. The condition of women among the Navajos is as 
far as possible removed from that of the tribes described by M. 
Petitot. Among these tribes women are slaves; among the 
others they are queens. With the Northern Tinneh, wives are 
drudges, bought, unwooed, unloved, and abused. With the 
Southern Tinneh they are won by courtship, are regarded by 
their husbands with the warmest affection, hold their own sep- 
arate property, and are consulted in all transactions of business. 
The change in their position is not unknown to the people 
themselves. It is, in fact, the subject of a curious legend, which 
Dr. Matthews has recorded.* There was a time in their early 
history when the men and women fell out. The women de- 
clared themselves tired of drudging for their husbands, and the 
sexes agreed to separate. They took opposite sides of the 
river on which they lived, and thus dwelt apart for four years. 
Then the women wearied of the separation, and wanted the 
help of the strong arms of their husbands. ‘They cried across 
the river and begged to be taken back. While the men hesi- 
tated and debated, some of the women tried to swim across and 
were drowned. This decided the question, and the men took 
back their wives. It would be absurd to suppose that such an 
event really occurred, but the legend embodies the unquestion- 
abie fact of a notable change in the relation of the sexes. Nor 
can there be any reasonable doubt as to the origin of this 
change. 





*See ‘A Part of the Navajos’ Mythology,” in 7he American Antigarian, April, 1883, 
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The common opinion that women among savage tribes in gen- 
eral are treated with harshness, and are regarded as slaves, or at 
least as inferiors and drudges, is, like many common opinions, 

based on error, originating in a too large and indiscriminate de- 

duction from narrow premises. A wider experience shows that 

this depressed condition of women really exists, but only in 

certain regions and under special circumstances. It is entirely 

a question of phvsical comfort, and mainly of the abundance or 

lack of food. Where, owing to an inclement climate, as in 

arctic or sub-arctic America, or to a barren soil, as in Australia, 

food is scanty, and the people are frequently on the verge of 
famine, harsh conditions of social life prevail. When men in 

their full strength suffer from lack of the necessaries of exist- 
ence, and are themselves slaves to the rigors of the elements, 
their better feelings are benumbed or perverted, like. those of 
shipwrecked people tamishing on a raft. Under such circum- 
stances the weaker members of the community—women, chil- 
dren, the old, the sick—are naturally the chief sufferers. The 
stories of the subjection of women, and of inhumanity to the 
feeble and aged, all come from these inhospitable regions. Where 
plenty prevails, as in tropical or sub-tropical America, and in 
most of the Polynesian Islands, the natural sentiments resume 
their sway, and women are found to enjoy a social position not 
inferior, and sometimes actually superior, to that which they 
possess in some civilized countries. The wife of a Samoan 
landowner or a Navajo shepherd has no occasion, so far as her 
position in her family or among her people is concerned, to envy 
the wife of a German peasant. The change which took place 
in the social condition of the Tinneh women, when their emi- 
gration had carried them from the bleak skies and frozen swamps 
of Athapaska to the sunny uplands and fruitful valleys of Ari- 
zona, is thus simply and naturally explained. The change was 
doubtless the greater because they shared with their husbands 
the remarkable intellectual endowments indicated by the quali- 
ties of their common language. 

In another respect the inftuence of the emigration on the social, 
or rather the civil, organization of the Southern Tinneh is not 
such as, according to the ordinary political theories, might have 
been expected. In passing from the status of savagery to one 
nearly approaching to civilization, no change has been made in 
their peculiar and surprising system of government, if such we 
may term that which 1s really “no-government.” In fact, the 
only word which can describe it is one which has of late years 
acquired a grim significance; it is simple“anarchy.” M. Petitot 
first draws our attention to this Tinneh charagteristic, and to the 

peculiar quality of mind which renders it possible—the utter 
absence of vindictiveness. “It is,” he remarks, “a singular fact, 
and one which must give a high idea of the gentleness (domceur) 
of the Déné-Dindjié, that though they are without any kind of 
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government, of judges, or of laws, we nevertheless do not en- 
counter among them any of those crimes which result from 
vengeful feelings—only the weaknesses which belong to our 
nature. The penalty of retaliation, the right of reprisal, that 
sort of lynch-law recognized as jusfice and equity among Indian 
tribes of other stocks, do not exist among this people. Excep- 
tions occur, but they only confirm the general rule.” The so- 
called chiefs, we are told, whom the people assume, or rather 
whom the Hudson Bay officials give them, have no other pre- 
rogative than that of directing their hunting parties and their 
trips to the trading posts. 


Mr. Powers makes a singularly like report concerning the 
warlike Hupa, those conquering Romans of Northern California. 
“Politically,” he tells us, “the Hupa are tatally democratic,”— 
though why the expression “fatally” should be applied to this 
prosperous tribe is not apparent. “There is no head-chief,” he 
assures us, “even for war.” Every man fights as he chooses, 
only taking care to keep near the main body of the warriors. 
They have, indeed, “well-established laws, or rather usages,” as 
regards both civil rights and personal oo but the methods 
of dealing with these evince the same placability as that which 
M. Petitot records. “For instance,” Mr. Powers explains, “if 
two Hupa have a quarrel, and it 1s not settled on the spot, they 
refuse to speak to each other; but if after a while one desires 
to open friendly relations, he{offers to pay the other man a cer- 
tain amount of shell-money. If this offer is accepted, they 
exchange moneys, not necessarily in equal amounts, and perfect 
friendship is restored.” 

An able and impartial historian, Mr. J. P. Dunn, gives a 
closely similar account of the Navajos.* One characteristic of 
this people, he tells us, “is their'torm of government, or rather 
their lack of government. When they came under our control 
they numbered about 12,000, of whom 2,500 were warriors; but, 
notwithstanding their numbers and the extent of country they 
occupied, they had scarcely any central controlling power, and 
what power there was, was on a democratic basis. No partic- 
ular form of government obtained among them, a man having 
as absolute control over his children while they lived with him 
as of his slaves; but once a warrior, a man was his own master, 
and once married, a woman was largely her own mistress. 
Head-chiefs were made and unmade with little ceremony, and 
the pledges of a head-chiet appeared to have little weight, either 
while he was in office or afterwards. On account of this lack of 
executive power, thére was no enforcement of law and little law to 
enforce. Religious scruples were the chiet restraining power.” 
“Major Backus,” we are told, “once asked a Navajo chiet how 





**Massacres of the Mountains: a History of the Indian Wars of the Far West.”” By 
J. P. Dunn, Jr. (1886), p. 254. 
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they punished their people for theft. ‘Not atall,’ hereplied. ‘If 
I attempt to whip a poor man who has stolen my property, he 
will defend himself with his arrows and will rob me again. If 
I leave him alone, he will only take what he requires for the 
time.’” 

It is a point of much interest to ascertain in what degree a 
people of these peculiar characteristics, differing so widely in 
certain respects from most American tribes—brave and inde- 
pendent, but neither cruel nor revengeful—intelligent, ingenious, 
industrious, eager for acquiring property, yet with no law but 
usage, and no means of enforcing this usage beyond the in- 
ftuence of public opinion and their own religion—have thriven in 
the agitated world of Western America, where lawless force or 
forceful law alternately dominate all other communities. This 
result we learn from the latest and best authority, the Reports 
of the United States Commissioner tor Indian Affairs. 

In 1889 the tribe was computed by the local agent to number 
some 21,000 souls, or about the twelfth part of all the Indians 
in the United States, exclusive of Alaska. Twenty years earlier 
their number was computed at only 13,000, showing a remark- 
able increase. That this increase was natural, and’not due to 
accessions from other tribes, is made evident by the “vital 
statistics,” which return for the previous year 1,400 births to 700 
deaths. Their vast reservation of 3,500 square miles—as large 
as some European kingdoms—is spread over a mountain region 
elevated six thousand feet above the sea, and “for picturesque 
grandeur not to be excelled in the United States.” But of their 
more than two millions of acres, only some sixty thousand could 
be cultivated, and those, only by artificial irrigation. The In- 
dians, however, had managed to till about eight thousand acres, 
on which they raised good crops of wheat, maize, potatoes, 
melons, onions and other vegetables. But the mountains aftord 
abundant pasturage, and the wealth of the people is in their 
“stock.” They owned in 1889 the immense number of 250,000 
horses, 700,000 sheep, and 200,000 goats, “By common con- 
ie sent,” the agent writes, “the sheep are considered the property 

of the women, and are clipped in the spring and fall of each 
_year.” The wool crop of the previous year had exceeded two 
millions of pounds, most of which, after reserving the needed 
supply for wearing, they had sold to the white traders in the 
neighborhood. The four thousand matrons of this industrious 
tribe must be among the wealthiest women in America. So 
well-disposed are the people that the agent had no serious 
offences of any kind to report. In this large territory, filled 
with a property of a kind most tempting to Indian cupidity, a 
small band of twenty-five native policemen had been ample for 
maintaining order. “Heretofore,” the agent reports, “it had 
been the custom to have a white man for chief of police, but I 
allowed the force toselect one of their own number, and the result 
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has been better satisfaction and greater efficiency.” “The Indians 
and the white settlers on the outside of the reservation,” we are 
further told, “are on good terms, and apparently cultivate friend- 
ly relations.” Their own disputes are usually “settled among 
themselves.” Their nominal chiefs have hardly any influence; 
their advice is seldom sought, and when offered is rarely ac- 
cepted. In cases of difficulty, “the matter is generally laid 
before the agent, whose decision and advice are accepted in 
good faith.” The only troubles which the agent had encount- 
ered in this modern Utopia, during his five months’ tenure of 
office had arisen from the inclination of the people for gambling. 
On this subject he reports that “when a crowd of trem met at 
the agency, it was the custom to spread a blanket anywhere 
and indulge ‘in their favorite proclivity. This,” he adds, “led to 
petty thieving in several cases, which I promptly punished, and 
broke up the indulgence in this locality.” After mentioning 
some trouble between the Navajos and the neighboring Moquis 
caused by horse-stealing, which was settled in a council of the 
tribes, and a single case of homicide in self-detense, he remarks: 
“This is the sum total of sins of commission among 21,000 
ignorant and uncivilized American Indians, as reported to me in 
a little over five months—and the Navajos invariably report the 
wrong-doings of their neighbors.” To this statement this clear- 
headed and benevolent agent, Mr. Vandever, adds the natural 
inquiry, “Can any community of like numbers in the civilized 
world make so good a showing?” It should be mentioned, as 
an evidence that the virtues as well as the accomplishments of 
the Navajos are mainly of home growth, that there had been 
no missionaries among them, and that only about a hundred of 
them knew “enough of English for ordinary intercourse.” 
omething should be said of that other branch of the South- 
ern Tinneh, the Apaches, who have until recently borne such a 
formidable reputation. In the opinion of careful inquirers, this 
reputation, if naturally earned, has not been properly deserved. 
As is well known, the early Spanish settlers brought with them 
the conquering and grasping mood which then prevailed in 
their mother country, and which allowed in the native tribes no 
other choice than that between absolute subjection and perpetual 
hostility. The Apaches, safe in their fastnesses of desert and 
mountain, quick-witted and resolute, refused to submit, and were 
compelled to fight. ‘Two centuries of this exasperating warfare 
bred in them an embittered temper, not natural to their race. 
Some years elapsed after the transfer of their country from 
Mexican to Anglo-American rule before they were made to 
understand that their new neighbors desired neither to enslave 
nor to exterminate them. As this conviction grew, a marked 
change has appeared in their disposition and conduct. Those 
who have been gathered on reservations and well treated begin 
to show the natural qualities of their stock. In 1889, the 
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Apaches on the Mescalero reservation in New Mexico numbered 
474. The agent, Mr. Bennett, reports of them: “Their general 
behavior and conduct have been most excellent, not a crime 
having been committed by them during the year either against 
whites or Indians, and not a case of drunkenness nor a quarrel 
of any kind among them since I assumed charge. Very many 
are quite skillfully cultivating their iittle tarms, and many more 
would be doing so were they supplied with teams and imple- 
ments.” “Since assuming charge of the agency,” he continues, 
“] have re-organized our police force of eleven men, and find 
them obedient, cheerful in the performance of their duties, and 
always ready and willing to execute all commands given to 
them. They are kept almost constantly on the move, always 
on duty, visiting the various outlying camps and herding beeves. 
They take good care of their unitorms, arms, horses and accoutre- 
ments, and are proud of the distinction conferred upon them. 

The government has established a boarding-school on the 
reservation. This school, the agent remarks, was temporarily 
“closed in May last, by reason of the resignation of the super- 
intendent, since which time the boys have been doing most 
excellent work on the school farm, of which they are justly 
proud. As the result of their labor they will supply the school 
through the winter with an abundance of vegetables, and their 
cows and calves with hay, curn and oats. The six girls, though 
young, are making good progress in housekeeping, cooking, 
needle-work, etc., and are bright, intelligent and ladylike in their 
deportment,” 

here seems something almost pathetic in this description, 
when we recall to mind that these industrious and well-conducted 
farmers, these docile and faithful policemen, and these zealous 
boy-pupils, and “bright and ladylike girls,” belong to that dire- 
tul brood of ferocious and untamable Apaches, against whose 
utter extermination hardly a voice was raised, some twenty 
years ago, on either side of the Anglo-Mexican boundary, ex- 
cept here and there perhaps in the mild remonstrance of some 
“visionary” philanthropist. 

But the ethnologist who really understands the science which 
he prolesses to pursue has no reason to be surprised at any 
progress which the Navajos or their congeners have made or 
may hereafter make. Any one who will take the trouble to 
study in M. Petitot’s work the language of their original stock 
will be satisfied that none but a people possessing powers of 
observation, reflection and discrimination in a very high degree 
could have spoken such a language. The remark of Professor 
Max Miller concerning the language of the Iroquois (which he 
learned from an Oxtord student of that race), that the people 
who fashioned such a speech must have been “powerful reason- 
ers and accurate classifiers,”* will apply with even greater force 





*From a letter quoted in my “Iroquois Book of Rites,’’ p. 98. 
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to the speakers of the Tinneh idiom. If we accept the rule 
proposed by my able and learned friend, Dr. Brinton, in his 
work on “The American Race,”+ that “the final decision as to 
the abilities of a race or an individual must be based on actual 
accomplished results, not on supposed endowments”—qualifying 
this rule merely by a just regard to the circumstances under 
which the results are achieved—we may fairly ask where among 
all the races of the earth shall we find a community which in 
the course of so brief a tcrm as five or six hundred years—to 
which, according to the facts as present known to us, the resi- 
dence ot the Southern Tinneh in their present abodes has been 
limited—has, with such slight foreign assistance, achieved such 
remarkable results. A few hundreds of ignorant and poverty- 
stricken emigrants from the far north have developed into a 
wealthy commonwealth, maintaining a prosperous and peaceful 
independence, winning the respect and good-will of its neighbors, 
both civilized and savage, developing a high degree of ingenu- 
ity in some of the most delicate and difficult mechanical arts, and 
producing poetical compositions fit to rank with or above the 
most notable productions of the founders of civilization—the 
Assyrians and Egyptians. Such, it is believed, is a fair state- 
ment of the results on which, in this case, the students of Iin- 
guistic ethnology may found a just claim in favor of the methods 
and principles of their science. 





+See p. 42 of that work. 
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THE TRIBAL RECORD IN THE EFFIGIES. 


By STEPHEN D, PEET. 


In the first edition of the work on “Emblematic Mounds,” we 
gave an explanation of their objects and uses. We showed that 
they were connected with the tribal and clan life of an unknown 
people. They indicate not only great skill in imitating wild 
animals, but also the superstition felt about these animals. The 
effigies present a picture of the animal life which once existed, 
at the same time a picture of native society. We also spoke of 
the totemism which prevailed and its marvellous influence over 
the people. The truthfulness of this view has not, by any 
means, been impaired by subsequent exploration, but rather has 
become much clearer. 

The chapter which we are now to add is not designed to cor- 
rett any of the statements made, or even to defend the positions 
advanced, but to supplement what has been said by the account 
of a few additional discoveries. The interpretation of the system 
which prevails has been applied to new groups of effigies, and 
has been found to be an excellent clew. There are, to be sure, 
some features about the new groups which are somewhat mys- 
terious and will require further study before they can be 
explained, but, as a general thing, the key which is in our hands 
proves sufficient to unlock the mysteries. The process of expla- 
nation was, at the beginning, very slow, but as the system 
dawned upon the mind, complete order has appeared where at 
first there was the greatest confusion. 

The effigies are not arranged in a haphazard way, however 
much they may seem to be, but are so placed as to constitute a 
most remarkable system, which fits into each environment so as 
to present a fascinating picture set in the framework of the most 
beautiful and varied scenery. It seems strange that the unknown 
people could have succeeded in impressing themselves so thor- 
oughly upon the landscape, but it appears that they were able, 
through these mute-figures, to perpetuate their customs, their 
superstitions, their mysteries, and their very thoughts. The 
figures are mere reliefs in earth, imitative of animal shapes, but 
the imitation is a small part of the work which has been done. 
It requires persevering study to understand the hidden signifi- 
cance of the effigies, and to learn about the system which was 
contained in them,.but the subject appears clearer at every 
step, so that the explorer becomes confident that his positions 
are well established. It is well that the effigies were studied 
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before the clew to their explanation was lost. The preliminary 
platting was made by professional surveyors, at a time when the 
effigies were in their virgin freshness. The subsequent study 
of them came before the fashion for summer resorts had gained 
sway. They are rapidly disappearing, and many groups have 
been entirely destroyed since the work was begun. The 
ingress of pleasure-seekers has not had the effect to preserve 
these remarkable figures, nor even to increase the inquiry about 
them as much as it should. It is to be hoped, however, that 
some means of perpetuating them will be devised. They are 
beautiful works of art, at least they seem so to one who has 
studied their shapes; and not only this, they are monuments of 
the past, which, when destroyed, cannot be restored. There is 
danger that the full explanation of the entire system will never 
be given unless these works are now studied. It is with the 
purpose of calling attention to the importance of these effigies as 
a record of the past that we write these pages. We maintain 
that they are records, perhaps unintentional and unconscious, 
yet nevertheless records. Is there any further explanation of 
* them than that which we have given? There are certain prob- 
lems which have not been solved, certain points which are 
obscure, yet with a clew to the labyrinth in our hands, we may 
penetrate the utmost corner and learn what is contained therein. 
There is a unity amid diversity, so thatthe record needs to go 
together as a whole, all the parts being necessary to tell the 
story. Still the groups were generally the embodiment of a 
system which is reported with variations, the same points com- 
ing out again and again. This is fortunate, for if the effigies 
in different groups in one place or locality are destroyed, we may 
go to another place and learn much there. By this means we 
can verify our own positions and clear up our difficulties. There 
are many things which lie beyond us. We are still ignorant of 
what actually existed, but earnestness and perseverance may 
dispel the mystery. The danger is not that we shall exaggerate 
and read too much into the picture, but it is that we shall see 
too little and so fall short of the lesson to be learned. 


I. Our position is that there are certain elements in this prob- 
lem, which, if studied now, will lead us on to a full understanding. 
We do not believe that they are incapable of explanation, as 
some have maintained. They may seem like hieroglyphics. In 
fact, they are hieroglyphics, and yet they contain a language 
which may be read. They do not contain the conventional 
figures of the Egyptian alphabet, nor even the connected animal 
figures which are found in the native writings of the Easter 
Islands. Nor do we compare them to those rock inscriptions 
which have been recently discovered in’ Tennessee, specimens of 
which we give in the cuts. Possibly there was an esoteric 
system which reveled in mystery, and which complicates the 
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problem by the deep significance which is given to the simplest 
forms, making trifles very important. So far as they have been 
penetrated, they seem to be free from this punctiliousness. Per- 
haps they are on too large a scale, and are too useful in their 
character for that. On the other hand, they present some of the 
most essential and fundamental principles, and to these we now 
call attention. 

1. The effigies were not merely imitative shapes or creations of 
fancy, but were actual emblems or symbols, each of which had 
a secondary meaning. 

2, They embody in themselves that most remarkable system 
which was common among all the wild tribes of America, called 
totemism—a system which is not fully understood, but, never- 
theless, constituted the most important factor in native society. 

3. There are few, if any, sun symbols among the animal effig- 
ies. This shows that the people were so-called animal-worship- 
ers, and practiced all the rites that this name implies. 

4. It is natural that the animal-worshipers should embody 
their myths in the animal divinities, and it is clear that some of 
these earth figures were myth-bearers, as we have already shown. 

5. Some of the effigies exhibit the peculiar superstitions which 
wild hunters have about their dreams, were in fact dream gods 
or totems. 

6. The situation of the effigies on hill-tops, near lakes and 
rivers, making important objects in the landscape, shows that 
there was a peculiar sense of the sacredness of the animal divin- 
ities, under whose protection the people dwelt. 

7. The grouping of different effigies together in certain local- 
ities convey the idea that clans intermingled in their feasts and 
dances and amusements, their sugar-making, their hunting and 
their religious ceremonies, each one marking its presence by 
erection of its totem on the soil. 

8. The surmise has arisen that even the record ot battles and 
of treaties may be contained in the effigies, as certain groups 
exhibit a sort of picture writing which can be explained in no 
other way. 

g. The existence of secret societies and the celebration of 
mysteries have been suggested by the discovery of certain groups 
which are peculiarly situated, making an additional feature to 
the record, which has not been mentioned heretofore. 

These are the points which have come out after diligent 
study of the effigies. They correspond with the accounts which 
are given by those who are studying the customs of the Indian 
tribes, the study having gone on at the same time with these _ 
explorations, the results having been brought together and 
compared after the work was done. Archzology and ethnology 
are different departments of one science. It is gratifying to know 
that they teach the same lessons. 
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Ii. The interpretation of the record given in the effigies 
recently discovered will now engage our attention. It is the 
same as that given to the groups of effigies which have already 
been described, with perhaps a few additional points. If there 
shall seem to be a repetition of the points already advanced, it 
will only show that the system is the same throughout. 

1. The first thing which was impressed upon us by the study 
of the effigies is, that they were all wrought by a single tribe, a 
tribe which has not yet been identified, but nevertheless one 
which resembled the tribes of Indians which formerly occupied 
this region. This impression has grown stronger as we have 
progressed in the study of the subject. Different tribes had 
different ways of perpetuating their tribal signs. To illustrate, 
the Dakotas and some other tribes painted animal figures upon 
their tents; the Haidahs tatoo them upon their faces and forms 
and paint them upon their canoes; the Thinkleets carve them 
into totem posts; the Chippewas cut them into blocks of wood and 
place them upon the houses which cover their graves; the Iro- 
quois have written them with ink upon documents which were 
used as deeds or as treaties, each chief making the figure of an 
animal instead of his mark. We imagine that in pre-historic 
times the tribes did the same thing. One tribe used shell gorgets 
as a means of record; another used carved pipes, Mound-build- 
ers’ pipes; another inscribed figures upon rocks, made these 
their tribal records; another erected stone effigies or bowlder 
mosaics, and left these as their tribal signs. 


The Indians of British Columbia carve their totems on the 
prows of their canoes; the Pawnees mark their huts and articles 
of apparel with totems; the Lenapes painted them on their 
houses; the Mandans placed the skin of the animal over their 
wigwams; the Iowas have a peculiar mode of dressing the hair; 
the buffalo clan wear their locks in imitation of horns; the 
Hanga clan have a mat of hair to imitate the back of the buffalo; 
the turtle clan have six locks, to represent legs, head and tail; 
the bird clan have their hair in front for the bill, with a lock at 
the back for the tail, and a bunch over either ear for the wings; 
the Mintearies dress in wolf skins whén they go to battle; the 
Thlinkeets go into dances disguised in the full form of the ani- 
mals whose totems they worship. 

The effigy-builders had the custom of shaping their totems 
out of earth, and confined themselves to this. The tribe occu- 
pied the major part of Wisconsin and extended to the south as far 
as the mouth of the Kishwaukee, south of Rockford, Ill. It 
extended also into the states of Iowa and Minnesota, and left 
effigies on the bluffs and on the banks of streams as evidence of 
their presence. The tribe may have been akin to that unknown 
people which have covered the sides of the caves of Minnesota 
with the remarkable figures which have been described by Mr 
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T. H. Lewis. These figures, however, differ in all respects from 
the effigies and contain an entirely different symbolism; they 
are more of the nature of mythologic creatures. Nothing like 
them has been discovered in Wisconsin, Some maintain that 
the Winnebagos were the effigy-builders. This is very uncer- 
tain. The Winnebagos formerly lived in the state and had vil- 
lages in the very spots where the groups of effigies are found. 
The groups on the south side of Green Bay, at Red Banks, on 
the west side of Lake Mendota, at various points on the Wis- 
consin river, and those on the Kishwaukee river, are near the 
site of former Winnebago villages.* 

There are also groups of effigies on the north side of the Fox 
river, in the very region where the Winnebagos still linger. One 
such group is situated near Neceedah; several other groups are 
on Pine river, north ofthis. The writer, after visiting these groups, 
interviewed some of the Winnebagos making their camp in the 
vicinity, but was surprised to find them so ignorant of the effigies. 
One young Indian, a descendant of Decorah, the chief, had seen 
some of the same effigies farther south, and had noticed the man 
mounds, but did not seem to be aware of the animal shapes. 
He spoke of the villages as marked by corn hills and had evi- 
dently been impressed more by these than by the effigies. 


The discovery of certain pipes of the monitor pattern among the 
effigies shows that the people were acquainted with the Mound- 
builders’ art, and were associates of the Mound-builders of the 
south. These pipes have a curved base, a round bowl and the 
same finish as those found in the mounds and called Mound- 
builders’ pipes. No carved animal pipes have yet been discov- 
ered in Wisconsin.t 

The copper relics which are so numerous in Wisconsin would 
prove that the effigy-builders had access to the copper mines of 
Lake Superior. There are no effigies on the shores of Lake 
Superior, and we infer from this that other tribes must have 
been the possessors of the mines, but the effigy-builders must 
have been at peace with them. It may be that in early times the 
same stock of Indians extended as far north as Lake Superior, 
and that another stock afterward came in. The Chippewas have 
been, since the times of history, the occupants of the Lake 
Superior region, They are bitter enemies to the Dakotas and 
Sioux, and prevented the latter people from getting copper in 
their mines. The effigies were probably built before the Chippe- 
was got possession of the mines. 

The trikal unity of the effigy-builders is plain. A solid nation 
without separation with clans occupying the different parts, but 
all connected by trails and water courses with the ancient city 





*See Farmers’ Map. Lapham’s Antiquities of Wisconsin. 
tA. J. Parry, of Montello, has two such pipes. The writer has one. They are all of 
them made of catlinite. 
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Aztlan as the capital, having the two lakes on the north and 
east, and the great river on the west for defense, dwelt in this 
beautiful region, where forests and prairies are interspersed, and 
lakes and rivers form the most delightful fishing grounds, and 
where the scenery is attractive, and followed their peaceful avo- 
cations, making the building of the effigies their pastime, as well 
as their religion. 

2. Another feature of the systein is that it furnishes so good 
a picture of the clan system. Each clan had its own territory, 
within which were game grounds, dance grounds, council houses, 
sacrificial places, burial places, garden beds, corn fields, grain 
pits or caches for grain, lookout mounds, village sites; all of them 

















Fig. 1.— Wild Goose. 


protected by effigies which were representative of totems. The 
location of these clans, as well as the name of the clans, has been 
ascertained by a study of the effigies, and a map made by this 
means. There is an uncertainty about some of the clans, for the 
very reason that the clans mingled together so much and place 
their clan emblems on one another’s territory, still, the emblem 
which surrounds the village, and which is the most prominent, 
is the one which gives the name to the clan. We have identified 
on the map the most of the clans, three on the east side of the 
state adjoining Lake Michigan, two or three in the central part 
of the state along the Rock river, two or three in the western 
part of the state, near the mouth of the Wisconsin river, two 
or three others in the central part of the state, and along the 
Lemonweir river, and two or three in the northeast part of the 
state, along the Fox river. This location of the clans would 
show that there was a river system, each clan having some 
river for its own, and making its habitat on each side of the 
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river. The clans which we have identified on the east side of 
the state are as follows: The panther clan, with its habitat ex- 
tending from the state line to Milwaukee, and from Burlington, 
on the Fox river to Racine. The wild goose is a common effigy 
north of this. It is found on the Milwaukee river, at Mil- 
waukee and at West Bend, thirty miles north. See Fig. 1. 
The wolf is also a common figure on the Milwaukee river, but 
seems to be situated north of the wild goose. Two groups are 
given in the figures (see Fig. 2), that of the wild goose south of 
the river, and the wolf north. The clan oni the Sheboygan river 
has a peculiar effigy for its totem, which we have taken for a 
coon, though it may have been the badger. Of the clans on the 
Rock river, theturtle is the most marked. Its habitat extended 
from the mouth of the Kishwaukee, below Rockford, to a point 
near Fort Atkinson, included the groups at Rockton, Rockford, 














Fig. 2.—Wolf Effigies at Great Bend. 


Beloit, Indian Ford, Lake Koshkonong, Fort Atkinson and 
Aztlan. 

The turtle clan extended as far east as Lake'Geneva and em- 
braced the effigies which were formerly located on the site of 
the village, including the groups of fish effigies at Lake Long 
or Delavan Lake. There are only two groups of fish effigies, 
this one at Lake Long and another on the northwest side of 
Lake Koshkonong. 

North of the turtle clan was another, whose clan emblem is 
uncertain. There are many effigies at Horicon and near Beaver 
Dam, in Dodge county, but they are so mingled as to obscure 
the clan. Wild geese, foxes and squirrels are the most promi- 
nent. Here composite mounds are seen. It may be that there was 
a mingling of the clans here, and no separate habitat,* The same 





*The wild goose and fox are very prominent in a large group of burial mounds a mile 
south of Horicon, and are also prominent in another large group on Mr. A. C. Downer’s 
farm, in Oak Grove Township, six miles west of Horicon. On the other hand, two squirrels 
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uncertainty obtains about the effigies on the Four Lakes, near 
Madison, a great variety of figures, but no one figure prominent 
enough to decide about the clan.f The clans on the southwest 
part of the state have been newly explored. One situated upon 
the south side of the Wisconsin river has the bear for its emblem, 
though the buffalo, moose, panther is frequently seen. This clan 
extends from the Wisconsin river to the state line and embraced 
the effigies near the Blue Mounds. The clan north of the Wis- 
consin has the swallow for its emblem, This clan extends as 
far east as the village of Boscobel, and the old dead town called 
Port Andrews. Here is a remarkable group. It consists of a 
line of swallows over a mile long, The swallows are on the 
slope of a hill near the river and underneath the rocky cliff, 
which is very high. The road runs along the edge of the cliff 
and overlooks the land where the effigies are. They can be 

















Fig. 3.—Swaliows at Port Andrews. 


plainly seen from the road ard are very interesting and beautiful, 
though they are fast disappearing under the plow. There is one 
swallow here of which we shall speak hereafter. It is at the end 
of the line of swallows, but is placed by itself on a knoll, and so 
surrounded by long mounds as to be protected on three sides, 
constituting a sort of enclosure by itself. East of this, in the 
neighborhood of Muscoda we find the eagle to be the common 
emblem. 

The eagle clan appears to have been a large clan. It extended 
from near Port Andrews, up through all the towns on the Wis- 
consin river,and as far east as Sauk City, and even extended 











have been seen a mile west of picts Beas the depot. Here each squirrel crowns the 
summit of a small knoll, and is elevated by the knoll so as to overlook the lake and form a 
suiting object in the landscape. A similar group was seen north of Horicon. Here the 
effigy of a turtle crowned the summit of a knoll, but near it was the effigy of a skunk or 
squirrel. The object of this group is unknown, but it illustrates a common custom. 

+Man mounds are common in the region of the four lakes and at Devil’s lake, but are 
not seen anywhere else. For this reason, we have designated the man as the totem of the 


region. 
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over the water-shed, and left its totem on the banks of the four 
lakes at Madison. Mr. S. Taylor was the first to recognize the 
eagle, but he said nothing about the eagle clan and did not fol- 
low up the subject in this way. In fact, all the early archzolo- 
gists were successful in their work of identifying particular birds 
and animals, but did not undertake to trace the clan emblems or 
to study the totem system. The eagle effigy, discovered by Mr. 
S. Taylor, at Black Earth, marks the western extremity of this 
clan. The eagles which, in company with Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
we discovered at the Dells, may have marked the eastern ex- 
tremity, though the center of the clan habitat proper was in the 
vicinity of Eagle township. We notice that there is a difference 
in attitude of the eagles. At Muscoda there is a bird effigy 
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Fig. 4.—Pigeons on the Lemonweir River. 


which is about 1,000 feet in length, with the wings straight out. 
We also found about twenty eagles with their wings partly 
folded in the spread eagle attitude. At the Dells of the Wis- 
consin and near Sauk City, the eagles have their wings in a 
straight line, exactly as they are on the asylum grounds north 
of Madison. At Honey creek there are two eagles near a game 
drive, and near the game drive two elks, with a fox watching the 
elks, but in this same locality we discovered several swallows, 
showing that the swallow clan came into the territory of the 
eagle clan. There was a clan situated northwest of the eagle 
territory, which had for its emblem the pigeon. See Fig. 4. 
We present a cut taken from Lapham’s work, of a group at 
Mauston,. It represents a game drive; there were garden beds 
not far from this; Old Decorah’s burial place was at Mau’s 
Mills. The habitat of the pigeon extended west perhaps as far 
as LaCrosse. There is a large group of burial mounds south of 
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Sparta, which is inside of the territory, The group at New Lis- 
bon may belong to this clan. A clan was situated on the Mis- 
sissippi river about LaCrosse and Trempeleau, on either side of 
the Mississippi; we are uncertain about the emblem, and can not 
give the name. One of the most interesting clans was that 
which had the mink for its emblem; this was located on the 
Wisconsin river, near the Portage. It bordered the eagles on 
the west, and the squirrels on the east; its habitat extended 
from Sauk Prairie and the Dells, across the Portage to the north 
side of Buffalo Lake. 

There seems to be mingled with this clan emblem, that of an- 
other clan, whose habitat is uncertain. The raccoon is found in 
effigy, closely associated with the mink, throughout the terri- 
tory of the mink clan. See Fig. 5. It assumes a great variety 
of attitudes; the effigy never bears the conventional type that it 
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Fig. 5.—Mink Effigies at Merritt’s Landing. 


has on the Sheboygan and Milwaukee rivers, and so it is doubt- 
ful whether it was a clan totem. 

The most interesting place for the study of the mink clan is at 
Merritt’s Landing, or Packwaukee. There, mink effiigies are 
associated with a large number of grazing animals, such as the 
elk, the moose, the buffalo; these were animals which were 
probably common in this region, for it is a regicn of mingled 
forests and lakes, and unlike the prairie regions. The bear is 
also a common effigy here. See Fig. 11. Here there are two 
or three very large mink effigies—one of them seven hundred 
feet long. It is so long and so level that the farmer who owns 
the land has placed his gateway at the head of the mink and 
drives to his field on the body of the mink, the roadway being 
open where the effigy is, but a second growth of. timber comes 
to the very edge of the mink on either side. The mink is nearly 
as long as the whole drove of animals, the group on the edge 
of the lake being one thousand feet and this seven hundred feet 
long. Another mink near by measures four hundred and fifty feet. 
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On the south side of the lake, about ten miles to the east of 
the mink clan, the habitat of the squirrel clan began. Both 
clans seem to have had their hunting grounds on this lake. The 
elk, buffalo and moose were the animals which they hunted. 
There are many elk effigies on the north side of the lake, but the 
mink effigy is associated with them, mink effigies being also found 
west of Buffalo lake, near the headwaters of the Fox river. 
Squirrel effigies extend across to Puckaway lake, on the north 
side, but do not extend west of Buffalo lake. The squirrel clan 
here hunted the elk. There isa group of squirrel effigies near 
Montello. Here the elk effigy is surrounded by squirrels, every- 
thing in the group indicating that it was the hunting ground of 
the squirrels, See Figs 5, 6 and 7. 

A description has been given of the effigies which are scat- 
tered along the edge of the bluffs overlooking Green lake, not 
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Fig 6.—Squirrel Effigies near Montello, 





far from the city of Ripon. We have regarded these as another 
contrivance of the effigy-builders for entrapping game. The group 
is very interesting and is situated immediately opposite the 
village site of the squirrel clan. At the end of the lake is a 
group which represents two bears chasing a deer. The deer 
effigy in this group, surrounded by the squirrel effigies, is very 
suggestive. See Fig. 7. ; 

There is one contrivance which the squirrel clan adopted that 
is worthy of notice here. They made two squirrels on a large 
scale, and twisted the tails of the squirrels around cver the back, 
very much as it is twisted in the squirrel effigy on the asylum 
grounds opposite Madison, but between the tail and the body of 
each squirrel, they dug a large pit in the sandy soil, and so made 
a trap for the animals which they would drive from the forests 
towards the lake, 

It is probable that they placed timber or brush, palisades or 
fences around these traps, but the squirrel effigies and the pits 
are all that are left. The mink clan placed a moose on the high- 
est hill that they could find, and from the top of this massive 
effigy could watch the squirrel clan chase their game; for the 
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two groups are not so far 
apart but that on a clear 
day they might recognize 
their presence, or at least 
they could exchange sig- 
nals with one another. We 
are convinced that the clans 
were friendly, for these sig- 
nal stations are scattered all 
over the state; but the bor- 
der lands between the clans 
may have been common 
property. This finishes up 
the map of the clans, so far 
as they have been identified. 
There may have been other 
clans in the forests to the 
north of the Wisconsin and 
Fox rivers. The-effigies on 
the Pine and Lemonweir 
rivers indicate that there 
were clans on both of these 
rivers, and perhaps on the 
Black river and upper Wis- 
consin, but the region has 
not been explored suffi- 
ciently to give their name 
or location. 


III. The enquiry has arisen 
whether any other figures 
besides clan symbols were 
used by the effigy-builders. 
Some have maintained that 
there are crosses and circles 
and various conventional 
figures, which were signifi- 
cant of sun worship. To 
us itseems improbable. Mr. 
Frazer maintains that while 
totemism as a religion tends 
to pass into the worship, 
first, of animal gods, next 
of anthropomorphic gods, 
totem clans tend to pass 
into local clans. The fusion 
of clans may also be repre- 
sented by the combination 
of totem figures, And there 
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may be split totems, in which only a part of the animal is repre- 
sented. So there may be cross totems, and private or personal 
totems. Occasionally vegetables, such as the potato,gourd and 
squash, may be used as totems. Weapons also, such as the 
battle-axe and the war-club, are represented in the effigies, but 
the wild hunter tribes rarely reached the stage where the sun 
symbol was used. Still we have discovered one effigy which 
looked very much as if this people was familiar with the emblem 
which was common among the tribes of sun worshippers. We 
refer to the emblem of the face—the face of the Manitou. We 
aN discovered in the midst of the group which we have described 
above as belonging to the mink clan, an effigy of the owl. It is 
the figure of an owl with projections above the head, making it 
resemble a horned owl; the eyes were not in the head, but under 















Fig. 8.—Qul, 






the wings. They were composed of two small ponds of water, 

which undoubtedly shone with a silver radiance under the light 

of the moon, making the effigy impressive. See Fig. 8. There 

is evidence also that the effigy-builders were serpent worshipers. 

We have discovered the serpent effigy in so many places that 

we are inclined to believe that this tribe had the same superstitien 

which was common both among the Mound-builders of Ohio 

and the stone grave people of Tennessee, for this prevalence of 

the serpent effigy is otherwise very difficult to explain. There 

is no doubt of its presence in Ohio, in Illinois, in Dakota, and 

in Wisconsin, We think that the affinity of the effigy-builders 

to the tribes adjoining is shown by this means. It may be that 

the migratory route of the effigy-builders may be traced. We 

: give here the cut of the serpent effigy which the author discov- 
ered at Quincy (see Fig. 9), the description of which may be 

found in the chapter on Migrations in the work on “The Mound- 

builders.” The effigy is remarkable for two things: It is con- 

formed to the bluff, and is another illustration of the geomancy 
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which was common. There were skeletons of snakes coiled up 
on the cremated body which was placed in the altar or fire-bed 
at the bottom of the mound, perpetuating the same custom 
which was common among the Basques of burying or throwing 
serpents into a pit, consecrating them to a fire god, 
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Fig. 9—Serpent near Quincy. 


The fact that so many effigies are conformed to the shape of the 
ground shows a repetition of the custom or superstition we have 
termed geomancy, changing the term necromancy to express the 
idea that the earth was possessed by a spirit, the spirit of an animal, 
One such figure was found in a group of effigies three miles from 
the capitol of Madison. It represents A LL) dil Lf 
a lizard placed upon the summit of a , ‘a Hal H 
ridge, its legs upon the spurs, which NX \\ Z 
extend upon either side of the ridge, \ WAZ 
the body and tail extending the whole SSgyg ZZ 
length of the ridge. The same pe- 
culiarity is exhibited in the group 
which is representedin Fig.1o. This 
group is situated three miles north of 
Horicon Itillustrates one point. The 
fancy of the effigy-builders and the 
custom of making the situation set 
off the beauty and symmetry of the 
effigies. 

Others might be mentioned which are 
mere imitations, the creations of fancy, 
objects on which the native artists had 
expended their skill merely from the 
love of art. Some of them are gro- 
tesque, and were perhaps erected for amusement, and others 
are excellent imitations. The following groups are illustrations of 
this: There are two animals north of Buffalo lake, not far from 
Crooked lake, which resemble squirrels. The platting of these 
effigies brings out the fact that they are not squirrels at all, but 
raccoons. We find in them both nearly the same measurements, 
but as the lines come out on paper we find the crooked legs, the 
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Fig. 10—Group near Horicon. 
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small head, the high curved back, the short belly and the curved, 
bushy tail—all of which are peculiarities of the coon. Near 
these coons we find a turtle—but a turtle in a most novel atti- 
tude, the attitude which a horse assumes when he “ racks,” two 
legs upon one side thrown forward, two on the other side turned 
back, the whole figure being distorted and twisted as only a 
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Fig. 11.—Wolf Effigy near Endeavor. 


turtle can twist. On the west side ‘of Green lake, squirrels ap- 
pear in great numbers ; every one of these squirrels has a differ- 
ent attitude, but an attitude perfectly natural to the animal. 
There is an effigy on the east bank of Lake Mendota, but two or 
three miles from the capitol, which represents an antelope in the 
attitude of jumping. See Fig. 12. The antelope has the head 
partly thrown back, the rump thrown up, the hind legs drawn 
toward the body, very much as any antelope would jump, An 
instantaneous photograph could not take the attitude better than 
did these native artists. Take another instance. There are two 
animals north ot Buffalo lake. There is the effigy of a wolf in 





Fig. 12.—Antelope near Madison. 


the vicinity of Merritt’s Landing, which shows much skill of 
imitation. It has the proportions very correct. The gigantic 
figure of a mink may be seen in this locality. It is given on a 
small scale in the cut (see Fig. 13), but it is a gigantic figure as 
it lies on the ground. The wonder is that the proportions of 
the animal could be preserved in an effigy which was seven 
hundred and sixty-five feet long. 

The otter is another figure which is well represented. See 
Plate. The fox also was used by the same clan. This effigy 
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was found near Crooked lake, in the midst of a number of bird 
effigies. The moose was used by the mink clan as a symbol as 
well as an ornament; the moose represented in the cut is situ- 
ated on the summit of a high hill overlooking Buffalo lake. It 
commands the view of the group in which the squirrels and the 
elk are numerous on the opposite side of the lake. There is also 
a striking effigy on the north side of this lake, which represents 
the badger. This may have been only a creation of fancy. 

IV, We now turn to the religious elements in the effigies. 
These are not fully understood, and the interpretation of them 
we must acknowledge to be somewhat conjectural, They. are 
the features which bring so much confusion into the system of 
clan totems. We think that there was a symbolism among the 
effigy-builders. It was a symbolism connected with totemism, 
which wasa religion by itself. As a religion it had to do with the 
relation of man to animals. The members of the totem clan call 
themselves by the name of the totem whose emblem they carry. 
They believe themselves to be of one blood, descendants of a com- 











Fig. 18.—Mink near Merritt’s Landing. 


mon ancestor, and that an animal; they are bound together by 
common obligations to each, and a common faith in the totem. 
Totemism is both a religious and social system—this prevailed 
among wild tribes. The Iroquois have totems, such as the turtle, 
bear and wolf, and imagine they were descended from bears, wolves 
and turtles. The mythology of the Californians abounds with 
the coyote, and they think they are descended from the coyotes. 
The Delawares descended from the common turtle, which was 
the first of living beings—it bears the world on its back. The 
tribe which built the effigies had a similar totem system, and 
seem to have a general and specific or tribal and clan totem. 
The serpent is an effigy which we conjecture was a general 
totem, either tribal or national, possibly inherited, and so would 
be called a stock totem. 

1, The mingling of the clans in connection with religious cere- 
monies and feasts seems to be recorded in the effigies. Nearly 
all Indian tribes are known to have dances in which they dress 
themselves up like animals and imitate the animal attitudes. 
They call the dance after the names of the animals. Catlin 
speaks of this as common among the Mandans, and has painted 
some of the scenes. The plates in his work exhibit these dances 
and shows the manner in which they imitate the forms of animals. 
In the buffalo dance they wore the horns of buffaloes on their 
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heads and assumed the different attitudes of the buffalo while 
they danced. Prof. A. W. Williamson says that the Dakotas, 
when they danced, imagined that they were possessed by the 
very spirits of the animals which they imitated.* The pictures 
which are given by Catlin also convey this impression. In these 
pictures we see the Indians taking the attitudes of the animals 
as if they were possessed. They become, for the time, wolves 
and panthers and wild animals. This superstition will account 
for the presence of so many animal figures in connection with 
the clan emblems. They are groups of effigies which seem like 
menageries in pantomime. The animals are not only mute, but are 
motionless. They are transfixed and placed on the soil as if 
arrested in full life, but paralyzed. There is a group of effigies 
on the north side of Lake Mendota which illustrates this point. 
See Fig. 14. Here we see the panther, the mink, the buffalo, 
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Fig. 14.—Group at Lake Mendota, 


fox, wolf, pigeons, man mounds, eagles, the deer, squirrel, and 
many other animals arranged along the shore, without any 
other ostensible object than to make an array of animal figures. 
The most of these figures were used as the emblems of the clans 
surrounding—panther, mink, bear, eagles, pigeons, squirrels, 
while others seem to have been used as prey gods and game 





*The dance I best remember was held in Kaposia (South St. Paul) about the summer of 
1849. Its chief object was the initiation of new members into a secret society, the Wakau 
order, into which only favored individuals were admitted. Memberscame from many other 
bands. They stated that in some of these dances the dancers aseeny became, for the time, 
by transmigration of souls, the very animal they worshiped, and involuntarily and necessar- 
ily they imitated them; they acted not as men, but as these animals, while under the spell. 
The buffalo and deer ate grass panthers, wolves, bears and foxes raced and quarreled over 
the small animals and fishes brought into the enclosure for the purpose, tearing them with 
their teeth and eating them raw. At another time some malignant spirit, it was supposed, 
took possession of the one to be initiated; and he must be exorcised and destroyed. Bo the 
dancers, with guns and bows and arrows, were ready to shoot the evil spirit as suon as the 
signal was given. Whatever the object of worship, whether animal or bird, tree or stone 
they were always careful to state that it was not the object itself, but the Wakau, the God 
that was accustomed to haunt the object, which they worshiped. In some cases the soul 
of a departed ancestor had entered into the animal and they worshiped that. They stated 
that the Gods not only haunted the animals. but in an especial manner were present in the 
Fictographe and images which represented the animals and which were used in the dances. 

hey also spoke of particular localities in which they fancied a natural resemblance to some 

object, either animal or other form, and therefore in an especial sense the seat of the God 

or spirit of that animal. In Hudson, Wisconsin, was the home of the Fish God, on account 

of the fish bar; a place near Big Stone lake was the home of the Thunder God; a place on 

Hawk creek, about three miles from its mouth, in Renville County, the home of the Hawk 
The same resemblances and superstitions are recognized in the effigies. 
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Figs. 15 and316.—Epigies on Lake Koshkonong. 
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gods, in connection with the game drives of these clans. It is 
possible that this entire group was designed to represent a com- 
bination of different clans in a grand hunt, in which the game, 
either deer or buffaloes, were driven into the water. The effigies 
have been used as screens, behind which the hunters would hide. 

There is a group on the east side of Lake Koshkonong which 
may be designed to perpetuate the same record. See Fig. 15. 
This seems to have been the permanent residence, for there are 
in it look-outs (1), cornfields (2), sacrificial places (4), assembly 
places (5), council houses (7), and burial places (8), all indicating 
permanerit occupation, We imagine that the turtle clan was the 
prevailing one, but} there are many other effigies in the group 
which we are at a loss to explain, except on the ground that they 
represent different clans. This interpretation is subject to cor- 
rection, but it is the most plausible one we can furnish. 

















Fig. 17.—Game Drive at Shooting Park. 


There is a group of effigies on the opposite side of the lake, 
which is more distinctly a clanemblem. Fig. 16. It consists of 
a number of effigies of panthers and wolves, with two tortoises, 
a number of long mounds, and about a hundred burial mounds. 
One panther seems to be guarding the burial mounds; another 
seems to form a part of the game drive; while the wolves may 
have served as screens for hunters. There is a mingling here 
not so much of clan emblems as of offices, difterent uses having 
been made of the effigies. The two groups are opposite one 
another. 

2. The record of the hunting places of the people is left upon 
the soil. The dream gods, or game gods, have been mentioned, 
They perform a part in the real life of the Indians hardly 
appreciated by white men. The groups of effigies which we are 
about to describe will show how important a part in the life of 
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the effigy-builders. We have said that these people were great 
hunters. Proof of this is given in the number of game drives 
which have been recognized. There is scarcely a clan habitat in 
which there are not several of these game drives. A different 
drive seems to have been used for different kinds of game, such 
as the deer, buffalo, elk, and moose. The game drives generally 
furnish a picture which is very easily interpreted. There is a 
game drive on the north side of Lake Monona, east of Madison, 
between the shooting park and Mill’s Woods. It represents the 
buffalo as the game and the bear as the prey god. ‘The eagle, 
pigeon and wild goose are numerous in the vicinity. Fig. 17. 

Nearly all the Indians of the hunter class are known to have 
their dreams, in which animals figure conspicuously. They 
rarely undertake hunting expeditions without dreams, They 






































Fig 18.—Picture of a Hunting Scene as Conceived by the figy-builders. 


went to war under the protection of dream gods. The young 
men were initiated after they had had dreams, and always bore 
the figure of the dream god about their person, All writers 
who are acquainted with the habits of the Indians speak of these 
su perstitions, 

We think that any one who looks upon the picture given 
herewith (See Fig. 18), and notices the long mounds in proximity 
to these, the effigies of the fox, the bears, the deer, the eagles, 
and the bird, will not fail to see that ‘it is a game drive, and per- 
petuates the superstition which the people had about the different 
animals, We certainly have the prey gods and the game gods, 
and the clan divinities all associated here together. It is a lively 
scene, and one which brings the wild hunters very near to us. 
There is another group also corresponding to this, on the Wis- 
consin river, section 5, town 10, range 7 east, in which the 
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buffalo or elk is the game, the swallow is the clan emblem and 
the fox is the prey god. The group at Merritt’s Landing shows 
that the mink was.the clan emblem, the elk was the game, the 
wolf anJj the bear the prey gods. These groups are so numer- 
ous and convey the idea to us so plainly that we have not a 
doubt of the correctness of the interpretation. 

3. There is a class of earth-works and effigies which is very 
common in the states, and which is repeated in nearly every 
clan habitat. We refer to those long lines of mounds which 
resemble earth walls broken into fragments, with openings 
between them. They are generally built upon the summit of 
high bluffs and run the entire length of the ridges. They may 
have been used for'the purpose of watching game, and been 
raised above the level of the surface so as to give an unobstructed 
view. There is no class of mounds more numerous than this. 
We have discovered one such line near Potosi. It is the effigy 
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of a panther at one end. This panther is surrounded by the 
holes which were left from the old lead mines. Fig. 19. The 
line extends from this point for two or three miles until it 
reaches the edge of the bluff, which overlooks the Mississippi 
river. Another similar line was discovered on the bluff just 
north of Governor Dewey’s house, which is now in ruins, on land 
belonging to General Newberry, of Chicago. This land runs 
parallel to the river for two or three miles and commands a view 
of it throughout the whole length. Another line is situated on 
a bluff above Wyalusing, near the mouth of the Wisconsin river. 
Still another, near Bridgeport, six miles above the mouth of the 
Wisconsin river. A similar line may be seen north of Lake 
Koshkonong. Still another on the south shore of Lake Puck- 
away, near Marquette. All of these overlook some group of 
mounds situated on the lower lands, but command extensive 
views. One interpretation which has come to us is, that they 
were designed for hunters, as roadways by which they could run 
while watching the game, which were driven down to the villages 
and hemmed in between the game drives and there shot, or road- 
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ways so sentinels or watchmen could run from their lookout 
stations toward the villages, Either supposition is plausible, for 


‘they generally have a lookout point at one end and overlook 


the villages or game drives at the otherend. They could hardly 
have been used as screens or barriers to intercept game, for 
many of them are erected along the edge of some narrow cliff or 
ridge, over which it would be impossible to drive the game. 
There are, to be sure, a few lines of mounds resembling these, 
which have been placed along the edge of bluffs, overlooking 
the rivers, which reminds us of the custom of the Indian hunters, 
of making fences of brush with gaps or openings, through which 
they would drive the deer. One such barrier or screen is located 
on the Wisconsin river, between the bridge to Muscoda and 
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Fig. 20. —Battle-field. 


Orion, scattered along at intervals between the long mounds. 
Many so-called screens have been noticed as built along the 
edge of swamps and lakes, close to the water. These are formed 
from long mounds and effigies. Their object is plain. They 
were designed for the sportsmen, who would hide behind them 
and shoot into the flocks of gesse and ducks which were floating 
on the water. One such screen has been noticed at White lake, 
near Lake Mills. Occasionally effigies are seen along the edge 
of swails, which would be feeding places for deer and elk. 
These were also used as screens. They were mechanical con- 
trivances, but the clan emblem, or the emblem of the game itself, 
would constitute the screen. These were all contrivances of the 
hunter, designed for different kinds of game. They show great 
familiarity with the habits of the animals which were hunted. 
For this reason we think our interpretation of the long mounds 
is a correct one. 

4. Another class of effigies, concerning which there is some 
obscurity, consists of parallel rows of long mounds, round 
mounds and effigies. It is a question whether these were used 
for game drives, burial places, or to mark the scene of some 
battle. The figure given illustrates the class. See Fig. 20. 
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This group is situated on the level prairie, but five miles notrh 
of Richmond Centre, on the Wisconsin river, one mile south of 
Sextonville. There are effigies half a mile north and garden- 
bed half a mile south of this group. We have called it a battle- 
field, though it may have been used as a game drive. Some of 
the game drives have long mounds, with round mounds scat- 
tered at intervals, making them seem like tally strings. 

5. There 1s a class of effigies which we shall mention as the 
one which is most thoroughly baffling to interpretation. It con- 
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sists of a cluster of effigies arranged about an area so as to make 
a quasi enclosure. These clusters are frequently placed at the 
end of a long line of effigies. They remind us of the rock in- 
scriptions in Arizona. They seem to be symbolic. Our con- 
jecture is that they mark the place of some ceremony or relig- 
ious feast, or of some council house, and are suggestive of some 
secret society. A specimen is given in the cut. This, as will 
be seen, consists of four or five mounds, which surround an 
effigy mound. There are round mounds at the end of the wings 
of the effigy, The group is situated on an isolated swell of 
ground, and covers the entire spot. It is situated at the end of 
a line of swallows, which is the clan emblem of the region. 
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The impression is that it was the place for the celebration of some 
mystery. It is, perhaps, only another of those clusters which 
Mr. S. Taylor calls citadels. There are many of these works 
scattered over the state, Their object is still unknown. Many 
of these so-called citadels (see Fig. 21) are placed upon high 
ground and command an extensive view. This one is upon low 
ground, but is isolated from the surrounding region by dug 
channels upon either side. There is a high mound at the other 
end of the long line of effigies which commands a view down the 
river. It is said that signals could be exchanged between this 
and Boscobel, some five miles away. 3 

6. The last point which we shall bring out is, that there 
may have been a kind of picture writing embodied in some 
of the groups. This may be a mere conjecture, but there are so 


Fig. 22.—Picture Writing, Tennessee. 


many groups which can be explained in no other way. We 
would here call attention to the rock inscriptions which have 
been recently discovered in Tennessee. See Fig. 22. These in- 
scriptions are composed mainly of animal figures. The figures 
are in rows; they differ from the ordinary inscriptions in this 
respect. There are other rock inscriptions which contain ani- 
mals in all sorts of attitudes. The comparison between some of 
the groups of effigies and these rock inscriptions is very sug- 
gestive; no key has yet been found to unlock the mystery; they 
have not been interpreted. So. with the effigies, they contain a 
record for which there is no key, We leave these groups unex- 
plained. They seem to embody the history of the different clans 
—at least the totems of the different clans arranged around one 
another in such a way as to be very expressive. The language 
is not understood, yet they are strained almost to the point of 
utterance. We can hardly regard them as mere works of fancy. 
There is an unknown record in them which baffles interpretation. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


By THEoporE F. WRIGHT. 


In August last, the Palestine Exploration Fund issued a 
notable volume of special lectures which was delivered in Lon- 
don in May, by men eminent in their various fields. Col. Sir 
John Charles Wilson spoke of “Ancient Jerusalem;” Major 
Conder, of the “Future of Palestine;” Canon Tristram, of the 
‘Natural History of Palestine;” Walter Besant, of the “Work 
of the Fund;” Dr. Wm. Wright, of the “Hittites;” Professor 
Flinders Petrie, of “Lachish,” and Canon Dalton, of “Traveling 
in Palestine.” The lectures were largely attended and gained 
a good sum for the Fund to be used in its work of uncovering 
Lachish, mentioned in Joshua, X. More recently the Januar 
issue of the Quarterly Statement contains an account of the wok 
carried on at Lachish by Mr. Bliss, with figures of the most 
important articles discovered. 

So far altogether the most valuable find at Lachish is the 
tablet which closely resembles those found at Tell Amarna and 
contains similar statements. Major Conder has just issued a 
volume dealing with all these tablets, one hundred and seventy- 
six in number and written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, 
Phoenicians, Philistines and others, including the Kings of 
Hazor, Jerusalem and Gezer, contemporaries of Joshua. Their 
statements refer to the Hebrew conquest and name about one 
hundred and thirty towns and countries, most of which are 
already identified. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund is to continue its work at 
Tell Amarna and the Palestine Fund at Lachish in the hope of 
finding further inscriptions, but enough has been already found 
to give us a distinct.view ot political conditions in the Orient in 
the days of Joshua, and to show that there was considerable 
writing of letters in a most enduring form. It seems not un- 
likely that the study of these tablets will also unlock the Hittite 
inscriptions, which have hitherto remained sealed and which 
undoubtedly contain “ong! historical data. It will be very 
interesting to get at the Hittite side of the story of their wars 
with the Egyptians, who have so gloriously recorded their 
victories, over the Hittites, on the walls of their temples. 

But the most pressing question in the popular mind now, 
is as to Gordon’s Tomb or the Gordon Tomb, as it is called. 
When in Jerusalem General Gordon fixed upon a certain empty 
tomb as the place where the Crucified One was laid. The 
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place has been visited by tourists and has gradually become an 
object of great interest. The owner offers to sell it for four thous- 
and pounds. An appeal for this sum was made in the London 
Times, and was endorsed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishops of Salisbury, Ripon, Rochester and Cashel, Canon 
Tristram, Prof. R. Stuart Poole and others. A lively contro- 
versy immediately sprung up between sentiment on the one side 
and science on the other and this resulted in so strong a show- 
ing of scientific grounds for doubt that the matter seems to have 
been dropped for the present. The discussion appears in full 
in the Quarterly Statement. It is evident that, it Bible sites 
are to be determined by good men and women without external 
proof, the whole work of the Fund is at an end, since no room 
is left for. scholarship. 
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THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL BUILDING AT THE WORLD’S COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION. 


By Hartan I. SmMitTu. 


Supplementary to my communication, “American Antiqui- 
ties at the World’s Fair,” which appeared in September, 1892, 
No. 5, Vol. XIV of THz AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, it will doubt- 
less be of interest to know that applications have been made for 
much more space than it is possible to grant in the various 
departments of the World’s Columbian Exposition. Perhaps it 
was this that originated the necessity of constructing another 
new building on the fair grounds. This building, now being 
erected, is to be known as the “Anthropological Building.” It 
is 415 feet long and 225 feet wide, and in it will be exhibited the 
archeological collections and in tact all of the objects coming 
under division *M” that would otherwise have been in the 
gallery of the building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts. 


The very suggestive motto, “Man and His Works,” will 
adorn the Anthropological Building, in which so much will be 
shown to illustrate the progress of man and civilization on this 
hemisphere. 

The anthropologists of America are well pleased to have an 
entire building with a name covering all sections of division 
“M” and that acknowledges pure science on the exposition 
grounds ; especially in a branch which, although recognized as 
an important study in Europe, has only of late come to be so 
considered in this country. Prof. Putnam will now have an 
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entire building for his department and will thus be able to much 
more satisfactorily illustrate the bearings and relationships of 
the various exhibits included in that department than would 
have been possible as it was formerly arranged. Moreover, 
the new building adjoins the ethnographical exhibit, which will 
form such an interesting part of the exhibition under the charge 
of Prot. Putnam. In this way the exhibits of the entire division 
will be together, whereas, according to the previous plan the 
collections would have been at some distance from the out door 
villages of native people. The log cabin of colonial times and 
the representation of old Fort Dearborn, the original site of 
Chicago, or Chicago as it was eighty years ago, will be located 
near these villages. The United States government is making 
an exhibit of the Indian Schools in connection with this depart- 
ment. At this school it will be possible to see the results of 
the work in the educational line among the American Indians, 

On approaching the Anthropological Building the visitor 
will pass through the reproduced ancient cities of Central 
America, viewing the casts of idols, inscriptions, etc., taken 
from the molds obtained by Mr. E. H Thompson, U. S. Consul 
to Yucatan. and by the Peabody Museum Honduras Expedi- 
tion, under the charge of Mr. Owens Near the main entrance 
to the building is situated the “Portal of Labona,” a reproduc- 
tion in staff of that wonderful ruin in Yucatan. Mr. Thompson 
has just returned to Yucatan from an extended visit of nearly 
six months, during which time he has been directing the con- 
struction of the reproduction of these interesting ruins. 

In the northern end of the gallery of the building will be 
a Laboratory of Physical Anthropometry. Here the sciences 
of psychology, neurology and anthropometry will be practically 
illustrated. The visitor will here be given a chance to have his 
measurement taken and see his place on the charts which are 
made to show the physical characteristics of man. 

Among the many foreign countries which have applied for 
space in the Anthropological Building may be mentioned, 
Greece, Italy, France, Spain, Mexico, Russia, England, 
Canada, Brazil and Australia. Besides these there will be 
special exhibits from Holland, Austria, Germany, Japan, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, several republics of South and Central America 
dnd from a number of the Pacific and Atlantic Islands. 

The special exploring parties, which have been sent out by 
the department, under the direction of Protessor Putnam have 
brought back some wonderful results. In the north, Lieut. 
Peary, of the Greenland Expedition, has obtained a valuable 
assortment of specimens from the Eskimo tribe at Whale sound. 
This tribe is but little known. Lieut. Peary has not only ob- 
tained many objects, but also several hundred photographs of 
the individuals of the tribe and pictures illustrating their every 
day life. He also took a complete census of their tribe, together 
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with full anthropometrical data. The Skiles Expedition to 
Labrador has brought back over fiiftty Eskimo, with their per- 
sonal property, so that the visitor will here be able to observe 
a village where the life of these people will be represented just 
as it exists in Labrador.’ Dr. Sheldon has made large collec- 
tions illustrating the ethnology of the Pacific Coast, not only in 
America, but also in Siberia. The great Yucan vallev in Alaska 
has been explored by Mr. Cherry, with gratifying results. Three 
car loads of material from Queen Charlotte Islands have arrived 
here, having been sent by Mr. Deans. Whole villages of these 
people will be) represented, together with their curious totem 
poles. The Iroquois Indians are to be represented by the state of 
New York. This state will also send extensive archaeological 
collections. In regard to the explorations in Ohio, much is already 
known by the readers of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, and 
space will not permit details on this point. In the Delaware 
Valley, Mr. Volk has made some wonderfully successful explor- 
ationsjand has also obtained a large amount of valuable material 
for exhibition. The results of recent exploration in Connecticut, 
soapstone quarries and burial places in the Androscoggin valley 
will be exhibited. The wonderful reproductions from Honduras 
and Yucatan have already been mentioned, but further south in 
Peru, Ecuador, Chili, Bolivia and on the Island of La Plata, 
Mr. Dorsey has been in charge. The results of his extended 
research have been very rich. The specimens are now in the 
bonded ware house and the collection includes many mummies, 
vast hords of pottery vessels, some intensely interesting little 
gold images, and other articles too numerous to mention here, 
illustrating the culture of those ancient people. Mr. Dorsey 
also secured several hundred photographs of kings, etc., which 
will be of great interest. 

From the first to the last the exhibits of this department 
will be arranged and grouped to teach a lesson ; to show the 
advancement or evolution of man. There can be no doubt that 
this chance to show the real uses of anthropology as a practical 
study will do much to fully establish its recognition in the 
educational institutions of this country. 

Chicago, February 27th, 1893. 
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TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC 
MUSEUM OF MILWAUKEE. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST, 1892. 


Mr. Henry Nehrling, curator, repeats the same story previous 
reports, since several years, have been telling—increase of ma- 
terial and want of room. A building can contain only so much, 
and overcrowding has gone on until, at last, a proper distribu- 
tion is not possible. Unless the premises are enlarged, speci- 
mens must, hereafter, be dumped into boxes and stored. 

The first thing that strikes the reader of this interesting 
report is that the Public Museum, willingly or unwillingly, has 
undertaken too much, and that the very diversity of its work is 
a capital hindrance to success. There are no less than seven 
distinct departments. Persons somewhat familiar with the sub- 
ject will be inclined to ask, if “excellence” is the museum’s goal, 
whether it is not trying to bargain with the impossible? for the 
economic obstacles seem too great to be overcome. 

A museum must either follow strictly scientific methods and 
let the popular side of its work come in as an incident, or pri- 
marily aim to gratify curiosity and amuse the visitor; both are 
laudable, but they cannot*consist together. The key note to 
the scientific value of a collection is neither multiplicity nor 
diversity of examples, but completeness. If a natural history 
museum can show, for instance, aves only the xatatores, but a 
series to whose integrity nothing is wanting, it will have done 
more for science than if it had collected three times as many 
birds, yet possessed not a single complete group. Mr. Nehrling 
appears to have some misgivings as to whether his work, how- 
ever well done in detail, if viewed from a scientific standpoint, is 
altogether satisfactory, for he says: “A city museum should, if 
possible, select certain special lines of activity and pursue them 
with the intention of excelling. A local museum can achieve 
great things, rear a noble monument to science by doing thor- 
oughly what is at its own door; but it must first recognize 
loyally that its aim and scope are limited, that its work is to be 
local.” 

During the year 82,000 persons visited the museum, chiefly 
in the months of September and October. 

The department of archeology, or “anthropology,” as it is 
scheduted in the report, which most concerns the readers of 
the ANTIQUARIAN, represents in value one tenth of the collec- 
tion; but so meager are the details that not even a conjectural 

opinion as to its merits or of what it consists can be found. The 
“list of additions,” however, seems to indicate a department 
made up of heterogenous material. O. W.C. 
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Editorial. 


PRIVATE SERVICE UNDER PUBLIC PATRONAGE. 


With this number of THE ANTIQUARIAN we give portraits of 
two gentlemen who have done good work in connection with 
the archeology of the west—Dr. I. A. Lapham, who was one 
of the first survevors and who wrote the first work on effigy 
mounds, and Dr. Lyman Draper, who was for so long the secre- 
tary of the State Historical society of Wisconsin. Dr. Lapham’s 
work was not confined to any specialty, as he wrote upon native 
grasses of America and left a large number of beautiful draw- 
ings of prominent varieties of grasses. He was also a geologist 
and was at one time at the head of the geological survey of 
Wisconsin. His observations of the so-called “tides” in the 
waters of Lake Michigan also made him somewhat celebrated. 
Dr. Lapham’s work is now fully appreciated by the state, of 
which he was an early settler, though during his lifetime his 
name and scientific attainments were better known in Europe 
than in his own city. It was the remark of Hon. Edward 
Holton, who was a prominent business man in the same city of 
Milwaukee, that he was surprised to find, while traveling in 
Europe during the years of the war, 1864-6, to find so many 
inquiring about Dr. Lapham, a citizen of the same place. There 
is an encouragement in this to those who are now engaged in 
volunteer work in the more advanced specialty to which Dr. 
Lapham gave his best service. If there is a park 1n the city 
of Milwaukee named after Dr. Lapham, and various public 
houses in Oconomowoc, his later residence, which also bear 
his name, and citizens generally of the state delight to honor 
him as one of the early settlers and prominent men, it may be 
expected that others who are contributing to the same science 
will be appreciated by the next generation. The same may be 
said of Mr. Lyman Draper, who was also prominent in the 
same state. The reputation of Dr. Draper was not formed in 
any work which he did in the field, or any book which he wrote 
upon the archzology of the state, but was established by his 
indefatigable industry as a collector of books, though his book 
on the battle of King’s Mountain is the best that ever has been 
written on the event. His monument is found in that remarka- 
ble library which is now held in trust by the state, but which 
belongs to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

The portraits ot these two men are worthy of a place in the 
gallery of distinguished archeologists, which we are furnishing 
in this volume. There was a similarity between them and yet 
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a contrast. They both lived at a time when it was not the 
fashion for any one to follow a specialty. In fact, the sentiment 
was against it, and the person who undertook the task was 
otten regarded with a feeling of pity rather than respect, but 
both have won their laurels and are now commanding respect. 
Dr. Lapham’s work on the Antiquities of Wisconsin was re- 
garded as a very valuable contribution to science. It was pub- 
lished under the auspices of the American Antiquarian Society, 
but with the imprint of the Smithsonian Institute, as Vol. VII 
of Smithsonian contributions, both codperating in giving to the 
public this valuable report of a survey. It was the third report 
which was published by the Smithsonian, the first being the 
remarkable work by Squier and Davis, entitled Aboriginal Mon- 
uments of the Mississippi Valley, which filled the whole of the 
first volume, the second being the report of the survey of the 
works in Ohio, by Col. Charles Whittlesey, the third being this 
by Dr. Lapham. Previous to these. works there had been 
published certain reports and treatises both by the American 
Antiquarian Society and the government, the most of them the 
result of volunteer labor. 

The earliest writer was Benjamin Smith Barton, a professor 
in the University ot Pennsylvania, and a naturalist, who read at 
the American Philosophical Society, in 1794, papers relating to 
certain American antiquities, some of which were published in 
Transactions, Vol. IV. They contained a letter from Cardinal 
Winthrop Sargent, concerning articles found in a mound at 
Cincinnati. In 1797 he published new views of the origin of the 
tribes and nations of America. Thomas Jefferson also tollowed 
similar studies, but his collection was burned in 1801, and he 
wrote but little, except the voiume entitled “Jefferson’s Notes.” 

The American Antiquarian Society was organized in 1812. 
Caleb Atwater’s treatise on Western Antiquities was published 
in the first volume of the society called Archzologica Americana. 
Several persons engaged in the survey of the lead mines of 
Wisconsin also furnished accounts of the effigy mounds about 
this time. Among these were Mr. Richard Taylor, in 1838, and 
Mr. Stephen Taylor in 1843. Mr. John Locke published a 
report in 1840 that was published in the congressional docu- 
ments. These were the first scientific papers, though Jonathan 
Carver, in 1790, had described the villages of Wisconsin; Major 
Long, in 1823, had described the antiquities on the St. Peters 
river, in Minnesota, and Adair, the Indian agent, and Bartram, 
the botanist, had mentioned the pyramid mounds of the Gulf 
States; he described the Cherokees as still occupying them. 
G. H. Loskiel’s Missions of United Brethren among the Indians 
was published in 1794. Dr. McCulloch’s Researches on America 
were published in Baltimore in 1816, and a new edition in 
1829. John Hayward’s History of Tennessee, in Nashville in 
1823. CC. S. Rafinesque wrote his introduction to Marshalls, 
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Kentucky, in 1824. Josiah Priest published his American 
Antiquities and Discoveries in the West in 1833. John Dela- 
field’s Enquiry into the Origin ot the Antiquities ot America, 
in New York in 1839. John MaclIntosh’s Discovery of America, 
and Origin of North American Indians, in Toronto in 1836, 
Daniel Drake’s Picture of Cincinnati in 1819; this contains 
description of the works formerly on the site of the city. S. P 
Hildreth’s Pioneer History appeared in 1843. These, with 
President William Henry Harrison’s address and the election 
sermon of President Stiles, of Yale College, and Dewitt Clin- 
ton’s Memoir on Western New York, gave considerable noto- 
riety to the prehistoric earth-works. The Documentary His- 
tory of New York, Vol. III, also contained the description by 
the Missionary Kirkland. Capt. Bernard Roman’s Concise 
Natural History of East and West Florida was published in 
New York in 1776, and Clavigero in 1780. 

It was between the years 1843 and 1854 that the largest 
nnmber of valuable and reliable works appeared. At that time 
S. G. Morton published his Crania Americana, which was fol- 
lowed by several other works upon the aboriginal races, one 
published in Boston in 1842, in Philadelphia in 1844, in New 
Haven in 1846. Gallatin published his synopsis of Indian 
Tribes, which was published in the transactions of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, and afterwards as a separate book. 

These three works, Morton’s, Gallatin’s and Squier’s, were 
the results of very careful study .in the three different depart- 
ments, craniology, philology and archeology, and laid the foun- 
dations for the great and growing science of anthropology in 
America. They are works which are still referred to as stand- 
ards.and have not been supplanted by anything that has been 
published by either the government surveys or bureaus, or by 
private publishing houses. They were published under the 
auspices of the societies which are still in existence, and may 
be regarded as corner-stones to those societies. 

The explorers and students gave great prominence to the 
societies, though the endorsement by the societies gave and 
secured “corresponding honors.” There was then no such 
thing as authority exercised over the opinions of men. While 
there were theories which corresponded with the sentiments ot 
the day, yet each student was at liberty to advocate such a 
theory as seemed to him the most in accordance with the facts. 
Morton advanced the indigenous theory and claimed that there 
was a single American race. Mr. E. G. Squeir advanced the 
theory that the Mound-builders were different from the Indians. 
Albert Gallatin advocated no theory, but gave a division and 
classification of the Indian languages, especially those. of Eastern 
tribes, which is still held by the best linguists. He did not dis- 
cover the relation between the Cherokees, the Dakotas or Sioux 
and the Iroquois, but classed them as different stocks. In this 
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he is followed by most of the linguists, though Dr. Horatio 
Hale and others maintain that they were different branches of 
one stock or family languages, and some of the students of the 
ancient monuments have reached thc same conclusion inde- 
pendently of language. 

The migrations of the ‘tribes from either the North, South, 
East or West, was not broached by Mr. Gallatin. That sub- 
ject was broached by Dr. Meggs, who had access to the skulls 
which were gathered by Dr. S. G. Morton, but who reached 
an opposite conclusion. His position was that the aboriginal 
tribes could be traced to three or four stocks—~a position which 
Sir Daniel Wilson and Sir William Dawson have endorsed and 
firmly advocated, though Humboldt had previously favored the 
Asiatic origin of the Central American art and architecture, and 
Humboldt’s opinions are still highly respected, endorsed and 
advocated 

Fifty years ago, during the early days of archeological discov- 
ery, various writers on the aborigines were visiting the western 
tribes in their abodes and getting material from first sources. 
The works of Catlin, the painter, and Charles H. Schoolcraft, 
are well known. Their pictures, which they drew with pen 
and pencil, are still admired for their faithfulness and variety. 
Catlin began his explorations before the Black Hawk war in 
1832. Schoolcraft began his about the same time and continued 
writing. He made his report on the Iroquois Indians in New 
York in 1846, 1847 and 1848. His work culminated in the 
Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge, published by the govern- 
ment. 

The gathering of all this material and placing it and much 
more like it in a library was the work of.Dr. Draper. His 
work was confined mainly to a single state, but we would call 
attention to the memoir which has recently been prepared by 
Mr. Reuben Thwaites and published by the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, as an evidence of the honor which will be bestowed 
upon any one who labors for the benefit of future generations. 
Both of these gentlemen have given to the world the results of 
a great deal of private service, which they were enabled to con- 
tinue through the public patronage. The opportunity of so 
doing has not ceased, for there are librarians, surveyors and 
explorers, government officers and members of societies, both at 
tne East and at the West, engaged in the same or similar work 
as that to which these two men gave their lives. Our belief is 
that very much of the work in the future is to be done by such 
means, notwithstanding the repeated attempts to ascribe exclu- 
sive authority to those who are employed in the public service, 
and our hope is that all of those who are now engaged in the 
work of collecting and exploring in a private capacity will con 
tinue until a tribute of respect and honor shall also be bestowed 
upon them as upon the two whose portraits adorn our papers. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


By ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FoR THOSE READERS who have read but a few books of travel on the 
southwest, Lummis’s snug little volume will be quite a revelation. Its title 
is: “Charles F. Lummis: Some Strange Corners of our Country; the Wonder- 
land of the Southwest.” 270 pp., 12mo. Richly illustrated. New York: 
The Century Co. 1892. The contents of the twenty-two chapters scarcely 
contain anything that has been written or sketched before, except a few 
pages on the Moqui snake dance and Indian superstitions. The thorough- 
ness of his familiarity with Pueblo customs and folklore is only equaled by 
the graphic qualities of his style. In looking about the ‘‘strange corners” 
which the author describes, we are first attracted by a prairie-dog hunt which 
the Navajo Indians put in scene to fill their larder. White people of the 
southwest never think of killing this rodent for food, because it is so difficult 
to attain with a rifle-ball; but these natives utilize abundant downpours of 
rain to conduct the floods into their tunnels, and afterwards haul up their 
dead bodies for a feast. To get rid of the prairie-dog plague, people have 
proposed to kill them with poisoned apple-quarters. The belief in witch- 
craft is as potent among the whites and Indians of New Mexico as it ever 
was during the middle ages. Manslaughter is committed for any act arous- 
ing even the suspicion of witchery, and the fact that one half of the Isleta 
people are wizards and witches speaks loud enough. The “Finishing an 
Indian boy” shows principles of education in full force now which our 
Northern Indians began to drop as early as a century ago. In the chapter 
on “The American Sahara,” the wide waste is delineated in colors none too 
sharp or cruel. Lieut. Wheeler is mentioned, by mistake, as its earliest ex- 
plorer, instead of Lieut. Whipple. The marvellous wealth of objects pre- 
sented in Lummis’s volume will attract ever and again the class of readers 
and tourists which seeks instruction rather than pleasure in books of travel, 
and they will hold it dear as a publication of really scientific value, standing 
far above most of the productions of our present sensation-loving period of 
literature. 


“THE WANDERINGS OF COCHITI” is another very interest sketch from our 
“Wonderland” on the upper Rio Grande. It is printed in Zhe Century 
Magazine, January, 1893, and describes, and also pictures in photographic 
reproductions, the people, customs, history and scenery of Cochiti, one of 
the Quéres pueblos of Northern New Mexico, the celebrated gorge of Tyu- 
on-yi and its rock-carvings, in the vicinity of that pueblo. The scene of 
Bandelier’s archzologic novel, “The Delight-Makers,” is placed in that lo- 
cality. Lummis is the author of this publication also. 


THE REPORTS OF THE MARY HEMENWAY SOUTHWESTERN ARCH ZOLOG- 
ICAL EXPEDITION are embodied in The Journal of American Ethnology 
and Archeology, editor J. Walter Fewkes, and have now reached their third 
instalment. This publication is issued in a splendid style of typography, 
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the publishers being Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston and New York. “The 
volumes are in square octavo size, and illustrated by diagrams and maps. 
The third volume before us (1892) in its 144 pages contains articles by two 
authors. The first article, by A. F. Bandelier, is entitled: “An Outline of 
the Documentary History of the Zufii Tribe,” pp. 1-115, subdivided in three 
sections—First discovery; History from 1539 to 1600; History during the sev- 
enteenth century. As a’man of thorough research, the author has utilized 
every document on the Zufiis within reach in the United States and many he 
found in Mexico, but the parchments and papers preserved in the archives 
of Spain were inaccessible. Numerous notes on the lower margin refer to 
the polyglot sources from which Bandelier drew his information. The second 
article is “Somatological Observations on Indians of the Southwest,” by Dr. 
Herman F.C. ten Kate, a Dutch scientist from The Hague, the capital of 
Holland, who has traveled since 1882 over many portions of North, Central 
and South America, and lately met Bandelier in the streets of Lima, Peru. 
With: the Hemenway Expedition he was connected, in 1887 and 1888, as 
anthropologist. In the borderlands between the United States and Mexico, 
visited by him, he found “several Jrimary somatological types of mankind, 
which are spread by what is called ‘penetration’ through every tribe, so that 
in every tribe two or more of their primary types (with their transitions) are 
found.” 


INDIAN NAMES OF PLACES IN BROOKLYN is the superscription of an in- 
teresting article by Wm. Wallace Tooker, druggist in Sag Harbor, inserted in 
the “Brooklyn Daily Eagle Almanac” of 1893, pp. 58-60. The names of 
Indian origin are examined very exhaustively as to their origin; among them 
are Gowanus, Minnahanonck, now Blackwell’s Island, Merechkawikingh, 
Manhattan, Rinnegackonck, Sapohanikan, Aquehonga, now Staten Island. 
The “Almanac” of 1889 gave a full list of all the Indian geographical names 
of Long Island, with their significations. Mr. Tooker is also the author of 
several historical tracts on Long Island, based on documentary evidence. 


EGLI’s NOMINA GEOGRAPHICA, a German book of which we have given 
accounts more than once in our magazine, is nearing completion. It is ex- 
pected to be out in April. About 42,000 geographical names are spoken of, 
accurately pointed out as to their location in all parts of the globe, with 
historical and physical notes about their particulars, and, if discovered in 
more recent times, the dates and circumstances are mentioned. Where it 
was possible, the etymologies of the appellations are mentioned also, and 
where there are different opinions about these, the author has sifted them 
critically. For nautical bureaus, composers of cyclopedias and topographi- 
cal materials, and also for the general reader, the publication, which hitherto 
has appeared in numbers, is of the highest value. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


LOCATION OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN.—An address by Hormuzd Rassam, 
Esq., before the Victoria Institute, is published in the last Journal of the 
Transactions. The effort of the speaker was to refute the theory that it was 
in Southern Babylonia. The site of the Garden of Eden has been located 
in places from Scandinavia to the South Sea Islands, from China to the 
Canary Islands. Dr. F. Delitzch maintained that it was‘in Babylonia. Mr, 
T.G. Pinches, of the British Museum, is in favor of America. Others are in 
favor of the plateau of Pamir. One of the greatest difficulties is in connec- 
tion with the four rivers. Delitzch makes two of them to be canals, the other 
two to be the Tigris and Euphrates. Brugsch identified Gihon with the 
River Araxes. Rassam identifies the Pison with the Great Zab, east of the 
Tigris, and Gihon with the river west of the Euphrates. The Havila, where 
there is gold, Rassam thinks was in the mountain regions of the Upper Zab. 
Bdellium, he thinks, was a kind of gum, a secretion from the trees of the 
Upper Zab. The four rivers were branches of the two rivers, the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. In the discussion of the paper, Mr. Pinches agreed with 
Mr. Rassam, that Ur of the Chaldees had been located too far south, but 
Mr. Boscawen maintained that Mugheir was the city of the worship of the 
moon god. Mr. Conder also maintained that placing the Eden in Babylonia 
is impossible. Eden, which means garden, might have been located in 
Babylonia from national pride, but that the Babylonians, as well as the 
Hebrews, had the same. legend of the Garden of Eden. The tablet found 
by Dr. Hays Ward in Mesopotamia contains the word Sipar. Sir J. W. 
Dawson thinks that the Babylonian plain was in the antedeluvian or post- 
glacial period, was more elaborate and well-wooded, and that this fact must 
have been known by the writer of Genesis from tradition. Dr. A. H. Sayce 
maintained that the plain of Babylonia is in the cuneiform inscription, 
Edinu, ahd in the akkadian, Edin Garden. In this garden was the famous 
“world tree,” which has been celebrated in a Babylonian poem. The dis- 
cussion leaves the subject just where it was, for the authorities seem to be 
divided between the mountain and the plain. 


CHINESE CHRONOLOGY.—Rev. James Legge maintains that 842 B. C. is 
the earliest record of Chinese chronology, about which there is no difference 
of opinion. 


THE BAMBOO ANNALS.—The story goes that in A. D. 79, that some parties 
dug into the grave of H. Siang, a king, who died B. C. 296, and found a great 
number of bamboo tablets containing 100,000 characters. These tablets 
may not be genuine, but they help chronology. Ten kings before H. Siang, 
in their reigns added to 827 B. C., give B. C. 1122. The era of Chan, which 
was 1051 B. C., was 500 years before Confucius. The Chinese have a cycle 
of sixty, with two series, consisting of ten earthly stems and twelve 
heavenly branches. The Hindoos had a cycle of sixty years. This possibly 
may have gone from the Hindoos to the Babylonians. Prof. Legge holds 
that there was history in China as early as 2200 B. C., that Confucius had 
access to it. There are no old manuscripts in China, but there are stone 
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tablets which date as early as goo B.C. Paper was not made until after the 
Christian era; before that articles were printed on bamboo or strips of wood. 


KNOTTED CORDS was a way of keeping records in China about 4000 B. C., 
according to Chinese accounts, but there are no knotted cords at present in 
China. These quippus were found by the Spanish invaders in use by the 
Mexicans for keeping chronological records. 


CASTS FROM CENTRAL AMERICA.—Professor Putnam, chief of the depart- 
ment of ethnology, has received eleven cases of casts made by Professor 
Desire Charney of the Lorrillard expedition. These casts are of large tablets 
from Palenque, Itza, Uxmal, and other ancient ruins in Central America and 
Mexico. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYTHINGS.—On the pampas of South America boys arm 
themselves with the lasso; on the Amazon they have their little gravateno; 
in Australia they have toy boomerangs, as in Europe they have their toy 
guns, swords and cannon, showing what weapons were used by their fathers. 


FLINT IMPLEMENTS.—A Danish archzologist, G. V. Smith, has been ex- 
perimenting with the use of the complex flint implements. He fitted handles 
to the flints and worked them upon pine, with complete success. He was 
convinced that the same flint hatchet would work equally well in harder 
woods. With these primitive tools it would be possible to bring down large 
trees and execute all kinds of simple carpenter work. 


THE BOOMERANG.—Professor Emerson has been trying the boomerang 
before a company of scientists in Columbia College, New York. His ex- 
periments were made with a boomerang of his own make, shot from a sort 
of cross bow. This is hardly a fair experiment, for it does not represent the 
primitive skill of the Australian, who throws the crooked stick from the 
hand only. 


MAORI MIGRATIONS.—The journal of the Polynesian Society for Decem- 
ber, 1892, has an interesting article, on the migrations of the Maoris to New 
Zealand, by Judge W.E.Goodyear. Thirty generations ago these migrations 
began to take place in canoes, and yet the traces of these migrations are still 
retained. 


ANCIENT NAVIGATION OF THE PACIFIC.—That the South Americans were 
capable of making voyages in the open ocean is proved by the fact that 
towards the end of the fifteen century an Inca of Peru, the grandfather of 
Atratrualpa, collected’a large fleet of “balsas” on the coast below Quito, and 
put to sea and discovered the Galapagos Islands, which he called Nina 
Chumpi. 

THE POLYNESIAN Bow—That the inhabitants of Polynesia were acquainted 
with the bow and arrow is shown by the fact that it is still used asa toy. It 
is not now used as an implement of war, but mainly as a weapon for shoot- 
ing birds. 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE EASTER ISLANDS.—The fourth number of the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society has a second article on the “Inscriptions 
of the Easter Islands,” by A. Carroll, M.D. The writer claims that the key 
to these inscriptions is found in the languages of South America, but does 
not say what languages. The article is interesting, and contains many hints 
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as to the succession of races, especially as to the Turanians having preceded 
the Aryans, but it lacks the discriminating and judicial factor. 


STATUE OF MARQUETTE.—The Wisconsin Legislature will probably pass 
a bill for the erection of a statue of Marquette, the early explorer, in Statuary 
Hall at Washington, D. C. 


EGYPT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.—Rev. William C. Winslow, D. D., secre- 
tary of the Exploration Fund, expects to place on exhibition at the World's 
Fair sketches and photographs of the tableaux and pictures found on the 
walls of the tomb of Beni Hassam, which is one of the oldest tombs in 
Egypt. These paintiugs reprcsent the craftsmen and artisans of Egypt, 
the visiting strangers, with their racial features; the birds, flowers and 
fruits of the Nile valley as they appeared 2200 B. C.; also the games, past- 
times and the various scenes of real life. These will be very valuable and 
instructlve pictures, and when seen and contrasted with the other tokens 
of the historic and prehistoric races in America will prove very attractive. 


THE WORK OF THE SURVEY the coming season is to be in the vicinity of 
Tel el Amarna, the great capital of the ancient kingdom, where the cele- 
brated tablets were exhumed. The result of each year’s work will be pub- 
lished in annual volumes, to be edited by Mr. F. L. Griffith, F. S. A., of the 
British Museum. These volumes will contain maps, plans and accurate 
copies of the wall paintings and hieroglyphic texts, and the letter press will 
give full descriptions. 


PALEOLITHIC MAN AND EXTINCT ANIMALS.—A writer in The Christian 
Union seems to be very obtuse on the subject of paleolithic man. He 
quotes this sentence from the book on “The Mound-Builders,” “If more of 
the extinct animals had been found associated with his remains or fragments 
of the food upon which he had subsisted had been discovered, we should 
know something of his condition,” and asks how would the discovery of 
more extinct animals help us to know aught of man’s condition? Now 
every intelligent anthropologist knows that the discovery of the bones of 
extinct animals in the gravel-beds of Europe with the rude relics calied 
paleolithics led to the theory of the great age of man, and gave a picture of 
his condition. The absence of the bones of such animals from the gravel- 
beds at Trenton and elsewhere in this country is the factor which at present 
throws uncertainty over the paleolithic age in America. Paleolithic man is 
supposed to have preceded the Mound-builders, and a chapter on the “finds” 
is appropriate as an introduction to the work, notwithstanding the criticism 
of this obtuse but pretentious writer. We insert this paragraph for the 
especial benefit of Prof. F. Starr, assistant professor of anthropology in the 
University of Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION.—Rev. J. O. Dorsey, the vice president, and 
W. K. Moorehead, secretary for the section on anthropology, are making 
special efforts to have a full attendance of the section at the meeting, which 
is to take place at Madison, Wis., in August. It is expected that a large 
number of anthropologists from foreign countries will be present, and that 
the discussions will be unusually interesting. It is probable that the subject 
of paleolithic man will be thoroughly discussed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Interpretation of Nature. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Professor 
of Geology in Harvard University.” Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; Riverside Press. 1893. 305 pp. 

The originality of this new book by Professor Shaler is its greatest charm. 
The author takes some of the plainest and commonest facts of science and 
from them strikes out on a line of thought altogether novel. The uniformity 
of nature is.thus shown to be a fallacy, for at certain points water freezes and 
at others turns to gas, showing that sudden leaps are as common as continuous 
action. The thought is illustrated by the revolution from the circle to the ellipse 
and so to the parabola, until at last the body flies offin a tangent. Even in the 
matter of life there is growth and progress, but life as we know it is limited 
to certain degrees of heat, and cannot therefore exist in worlds where these 
degrees are exceeded or are not reached. The chapter on Naturalism vs. 
the Supernatural is perhaps the only one on which there will be any. great 
amount of dissent. This, however, is written in a fair and impassioned way 
and will interest those who differ from the author’s position. One thing is 
evident: If the crystal is capable of putting on new forms, and so proving 
that the rocks actually grow, why may not the soul also put on new forms. 
These are the results of laws, by which the supernatural affects the natural. 
The author justly says, Man has had the world opened to him by the gate- 
way of his sympathies, and by that gateway he should always be led on his 
way, and yet the study of physical science is the specialty of this most charm- 
ing of scientific writers. 

The Land of the Clif-Dwellers. By Frederick H. Chapin. Boston: Ap- 
palachian Club. W. B. Clarke & Co. 1892. 

Mr. Chapin has written a very charming book, and the Appalachians have 
put it into a very beautiful and attractive shape, though the white binding 
and silver letters are quite likely to soil in the hands of an ordinary reader. 
The engravings are half-tone prints from the photographs which were taken 
by the author during his mountain-climbing trip. The readers of THE 
ANTIQUARIAN will remember the author from the article which appeared in 
its pages, and which was written as a sort of forerunner of the work. There 
are so few books on the subject of the cliff-dwellers that our readers will 
undoubtedly be glad to get this one, and we are quite confident that they 
will be pleased with it. 

The Pastin the Present. Whatis Civilization? By Arthur Mitchell, M.D., 
LL.D, Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1880. 

This book is already too well known to need a review. It is a standard 
work in Great Britain and is highly appreciated in America. The thought 
of the author is that the customs which prevailed in prehistoric times have 
survived into late historic times, and that many of the implements and con- 
trivances still in use in Scotland and Great Britain are as simple and rude 
as they were in the earliest period. The bee-hive houses and the caves.are 
still occupied, and there are cairns which are decidedly modern. The 
author refers to one point which is interesting to the archzologist—some of 
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the cairns in the bronze age were structureless, but in the stone age were 
chambered cairns. The men of the bronze age were inferior in construc- 
tive capacity to the men of the stone age in the north of Scotland. Mr. 
David Douglas, the publisher of this book, has a series of works on archz- 
ology which we will take pleasure in reviewing at another time. 


American Statesmen—Lewis Cass. By Andrew C, McLaughlin, Assistant 
Professor of History in the University of Michigan. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co,; The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

The life of Lewis Cass covered a period of great importance in the his- 
tory of the west. It extended from the time of the Black Hawk war up to 
the war of the Rebellion, which was really the foundation period for most 
of the western states. Five states north of the Ohio river form an historical 
unit. Lewis Cass began the study of law in Marietta in 1799, was a mem- 
ber of the legislature of Ohio in 1806. He was a colonel in the army in 
1812 and ‘was under Gov. Hull at the time of the surrender at Detroit. He 
was appointed governor of Michigan in 1813. The work of Gov. Cass, ac- 
cording to the author, was to bring Michigan out from its Gallic sloth and 
the old French vegimé into modern activity and Anglo-Saxon ways. Still 
the young governor continued to follow the routes of the Courier du Bois, 
and seemed to love to visit the Indians in their villages on the head-waters 
of the Wisconsin and Mississippi. He was a contemporary of Henry R., 
Schoolcraft, and did much to encourage that author in his work. The 
subsequent career of Gen. Cass as Secretary of War under Gen. Jackson in 
1832, as minister to France in 1837, as a member of Congress in 1845, and 
Secretary of State under President Buchanan in 1857, belongs to the realm 
of politics and will be praised or blamed according to the political prefer- 
ences of the reader. The author, who is a hero-worshiper, can see nothing 
to criticise. The first part of the book is the most interesting, for it gives 
to us a series of pictures of western life, which, though familiar to some, are 
unfamiliar to the ordinary reader. 

A Dakota-English Dictionary. By Stephen Return Riggs. Edited by 
James O. Dorsey. Department of the Interior: United States Geo- 
logical Survey, J. W. Powell in charge, Washington, D. C. 1892. 

This dictionary has been in preparation for many years and has involved 
the labors of quite a number of men, most distinguished ethnologists, with 
Dr. S. R. Riggs and his two sons, the Rev. Mr. Williamson, the missionary, 
and Rev. J. O. Dorsey, the linguist. It is a monument to the industry of 
these men, as well as to the native race whose language it perpetuates. We 
have no criticism to pronounce on this book as such, for it is a very admirable 
work, and yet we can not avoid saying that we have been greatly disap- 
pointed by the language. We had expected that this powerful and intelli- 
gent race called the Dakotas would have in their language many words 
which would lead to the knowledge of the picturesque thoughts, superstitions, 
myths and conceptions which are supposed to have prevailed among the 
Indians of North America; but instead we Gnd an endless repetition of words 
which have relation to the most ordinary and common-place actions. There 
are, to be sure, a few words which refer to certain customs and ceremonies 
and notions, and these are carefully described by the compilers, but the 
language is totally barren of all spiritual conceptions and abstract notions, 
and gives no indication that any high grade of thought was reached by the 
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people. It may be that;when the work on the grammar and the ethnography 
of the Dakotas, which still remains unpublished, shall appear, we will learn 
more of the wonderful construction which has been claimed for this language, 
but for the present we shall be obliged to think of the language as wholly 
concrete, and in fact quite common-place. There are various books and 
papers on the folklore, tradition and history of the Dakotas which have been 
prepared by the same writers. We obtain a view of the mythology of the 
Indians and of their singular philosophy from these sources, which is in 
great contrast with that given by the dictionary, though for the purpose for 
which it is intended, it is as correct and accurate as could possibly be ex- 
pected, and reflects great credit on the diligence and care of the compilers. 


The Critical Period of American History—1783-1789. By John Fiske. 
Tenth Edition. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; The 
Riverside Press. 1892. 

This is the first of the series of books which Mr. John Fiske hds written 
upon American history, and is one of the best. It treats of that period 
which elapsed between the Revolutionary war and the Federal Convention 
of 1787, the period when the national sovereignty grew out of the federal 
states. It was a time of universal depression and disorder, a time of great 
diversity of opinion, with a drifting toward anarchy. The wisdom of the 
founders of the nation was taxed to its utmost, but by care and long delit era- 
tion the Federal Convention adopted a constitution which has stood the 
test of the century that has passed. The author has plainly shown the dan- 
gers which threatened the country, and has at the same time described the 
statesmanship which brought order out of confusion. Tne fact that the 
book has reached its tenth edition shows that it is a valuable one and highly 
appreciated by the American public. 

Indiana—Depariment Geology and Natural Resources. Seventeenth An- 
nual Report. S.S.Gorby, State Geologist. Indianapolis, 1892. 

This volume contains a very interesting and valuable essay by Prof. Mau- 
rice Thompson on building stone, in which the readers will find some very 
excellent practical hints as to the value of the different kinds of sandstone 
and limestone for building purposes. He speaks of the volitic limestone 
which belongs to the St. Louis group as the best building stone, and de- 
scribes it as composed of minute shells which were deposited in the deep sea. 

He also speaks of the boulders which are so numerous in Indiana as fur- 
nishing excellent material for monuments and as much more desirable for 
cemeteries than the ghastly white marble. 

The report also contains papers on the quarries, on the mines, the petro- 
leum, the gas area and local geology on Steuben and Wabash counties. 
Also a catalogue of the butterflies, the frogs, batrachians and reptiles of 
Indiana. It is one of the best reports given by this active state survey, and 
reflects credit on the geologists in charge and the state that sustains it. 
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